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THE SEAGRAM'S GIN 
MIDNIGHT MARTINI. 


Add a black olive to your martini 
made with Seagram's Extra Dry GiiiT ' i.y , \ . 

__ the real secret behind the perfect martini. 'kiy 

Seagrams Extra Dry. The Perfect Martini Gin! Perfect all ways. 



Box or menthol: 



Ten packs 
of Carlton 


have less tar than one pack of: 


"LOW TAR" FILTERS 
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Nicotine 
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Carlton is lowest. 

Less than 1 mg. tar. 

Of all brands, lowest ..Carlton Box: 

Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined i mg. tar, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. soh Pack and Menthol 1 mg. "tar". 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug.'77. 
_Bo*: 1 mg. "tar". 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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SHOTS! 


basketball 

No one knows 
the athlete’s foot 
tike The Athlete's 
Foot 


Putting over a super serve. Or s 
rebound. There’s a CONVERSE 
that's a favorite with those in 
know. For women: Chris Eve 
tennis shoes (shown top) in 
breathable canvas or support 
ive leather. For men: hi-top 
or lo-top Dr. “J” basketball 
shoes (shown bottom) with 
special outsole for con¬ 
stant pivoting, quick stops, 
high leaps. 

Let the trained specialists 
at The Athlete's Foot stores 
help you into the shoes of the star! 


Athlete's 
TJJUVFoc 


210 stores... nationwide 
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Swooping on a skateboard, skim¬ 
ming on a surfboard, soaring down 
powder on skis: these are the sensa¬ 
tions that compare to the thrill of 
driving the lean, quick, responsive 
Midget. 

The MG Midget is a real, live, 
fully-equipped sports car. It has 
quick, precise rack and pinion steer¬ 
ing, short-throw four-speed stick, a 
lively 1500cc engine, race-bred sus¬ 
pension and fade-resistant front disc 
brakes. It has the clean lines and 
convertible top that are the hallmark 
of sports cars in the classic tradition. 

Plus the MG Midget gives you 
the extra value of the lowest price of 



any authentic sports car in America, 
and very low running costs, too. The 
EPA estimates the Midget gets 34 
MPG on the highway and 23 in the 
city. Naturally, these figures are esti¬ 
mates and the actual mileage you get 
may vary depending on how and 
where you drive, the car's condition, 
how the car is equipped, and may be 
lower in California. 

Drive the MG Midget soon, and 
learn how much fun not very much 
money can buy. For your nearest 
dealer call toll-free: (800) 447-4700, 
or, in Illinois, (800) 322-4400. 

British Leyland Motors Inc., Leonia, 
New Jersey 07605. 


MG Midget. 
Heavy on the fun. 
Light on the budget. 



MG MIDGET. THE WIDE-OPEN SPORTS CAR. 












REMINGTON’S XLR WILL 
SHAVE YOU CLOSE AS A BLADE. 



SPER^Y^ REMINGTON 


There’s nothing uncommon about money- 
back guarantees. But this one is rather spectacular 
by any standard. 

Because were offering your money back if 
our XLR' W fails to shave as close as a blade. 

Any blade. 

Obviously, to make a guarantee of this nature 
we must be extremely confident of our Remington® 
XLR. This confidence is inspired by Remington’s 
remarkable three-part system, a system that has 
enabled us to make a real breakthrough in shaving 
1 The first head cuts 

TT^ijr 0 Jwjd ^e whiskers of normal 

/ N '«—s jj jl_ "V* length and sets them 

L -- _1 up for the second 

head by stretching out the skin, so that... 

2 The second head can actually cut those 
same whiskers a fraction of a millimeter below 
skin level 

3 The unique lntercept™cutter. a significant 
innovation, has a continuous action that disposes of 


longer-than-normal and curly whiskers. 

The performance of the XLR is further en¬ 
hanced by the degree of curvature of its twin 
shaving heads, which are specifically engineered to 
allow 60 stainless steel blades to get closer to the 
skin than ever before. 

And to ensure thorou gh closeness, the XLR 
is amazingly compact in order to reach the small 
crevices around the nose and chin. 

Yet. despite all this efficiency, comfort is 
not sacrificed. 

The two ultra-thin flexible screens that stand 
between you and the cutting mechanism are so 
protective of your skin that, while you may hear 
whiskers being cut. it is unlikely you will feel it. 

What all this technology adds up to is a shav¬ 
ing instrument that combines the comfort and con¬ 
venience of an electric with the closeness of a blade. 

But we don’t simply promise this. We 
guarantee it. 


THE REMINGTON XLR 

’Sal'slaclion guaranteed or return shave* prepaid with tales slip to Remington within 30 days ol purchase Remington Intercept and XLR are trademarks ol Sperry Rand Corporation © SRC 1978. 












PPG chemicals help give 
the right tone to a lot of brass. 


Before any respectable 
trombone, trumpet, French horn, 
euphonium, sousaphone or tuba 
can utter its first notes, it must 
have its throat cleared. One of the 
world's largest musical instrument 
makers accomplishes this with the 
remarkable cleansing properties of 
a PPG chemical. Tri-Ethane 
solvent. 

During the delicate handcraft¬ 
ing of these fine instruments, they 
are filled with asphalt pitch, resin 
and beeswax so that the artisan can 
bend the metal without collapsing it. 

In one of the last steps before 
a horn leaves its shop, all of the 
pitch plus small bits of brass and 


buffing compound must be com¬ 
pletely removed by this PPG sol¬ 
vent so that its tone will be perfect. 

After the final lacquer is 
applied, the instrument is like a 
beautiful, shining jewel, and its 
tone clear and bell-like. Due, in 
part, to a PPG chemical. 

In fact, PPG chemicals touch 
your life in many ways every day. 
Because PPG is one of the largest 
producers of chemicals used to 
make other products—paper, 
rubber, plastics and detergents to 
name a few. There's almost no 
end to the ways PPG chemicals 
help you. 

Upgrading products and 


services is typical of how we make 
and market not only our chemicals, 
but our coatings and resins, glass 
and fiber glass, too. 

For a multi-industry company, 
it's a great way to grow. 

PPG Industries, Inc., 

One Gateway Center, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 


PPG: a Concern 
for the Future 



INDUSTRIES 
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by ROBERT H. BOYLE 

HOOKING COOKS ON EVERYTHING FROM 
THE SEA ROBIN TO BOILED PERIWINKLES 


When A. J. McClane. who served as fishing 
cdilor of Field & Stream for 30 years, writes 
a book, the result is almost always memo¬ 
rable. The Practical Fly Fisherman, repub¬ 
lished in a new edition in 1975. is a standard 
in the field (the first edition, issued in 1953. 
is a collector's item, commanding more than 
SI00 at last report), and McClane's New 
Standard Fishing Encyclopedia and Interna¬ 
tional Angling Guide is a monumental work 
without peer. Now McClane has written The 
Encyclopedia of Fish Cookery (Holt. Rine¬ 
hart and Winston. S35). As McClane's read¬ 
ers have come to expect, it is an extraordi¬ 
narily thorough volume, containing more 
than 350 recipes, almost 700 color photo¬ 
graphs by Arie dcZanger and reams of in¬ 
formation and advice. 

To McClane. there is no finer food than a 
fish taken fresh front the water and prepared 
with "a totality of concept, usually simple in 
form but accompanied by vegetables or fruits 
of the season and fresh garden herbs in hon¬ 
est sauces—when sauces arc required." Al¬ 
though the U.S. is blessed with a rich bounty 
of fishes (even given its pollution problems). 
McClane contends (hat most Americans have 
little “understanding |of] the raw materials" 
that make fish a gustatory treat. This applies 
equally to the angler who fails to dress and 
chill his catch properly and to diners who 
arc squeamish about eating, say. the gro¬ 
tesque-looking sea robin, an abundant fish 
that is excellent when broiled and is the gron- 
</ui of authentic Marseillaise bouillabaisse. 

McClane's career in the kitchen—and he 
is a well-known gourmet, with such dishes as 
lobster Thcrmidor McClane (he adds mush¬ 
room caps and whipped cream to the stan¬ 
dard recipe) named after him—has been part 
hobby and part "self-defense." The latter, he 
claims, was brought about by his years of trav¬ 
el. frequently to remote regions where cook¬ 
ing was "often pertinent to survival." There 
is some exaggeration here, because it is ob¬ 
vious that McClane survived very well, be it 
living on w hitefish while stranded on Baffin Is¬ 
land or eating grilled salmon steaks in a sauce 
proven^alc prepared over an aldcrwood fire 
in the w ilds of British Columbia by none oth¬ 
er than Charles Ril/. McClane also knows 
his way around the better restaurants of the 
world (some of the top seafood chefs con¬ 
tributed recipes to the book), and as might 
be expected of such a globe-trotter, he has a 
planetary view of piscatorial fare. 

He writes authoritatively of the preparation 
continued 



Untish Columbia 

A HAPPY HIDEAWAY 


Thefinest native crafts, massive carved totem poles in the midst 
of natural splendour-part ofthefascinating ^ ii«i 

scene invitingyou to enjoy Canada. Canada 

SO MUCH ID GO FOR. 


Step intoa2lst Century 
A nd your cares are over. 



Our handsome, new Foot-Joy 21st Century damp cloth. Full leather lining, loam cush- 
golf shoes are made with care- _ . . ion inncrsoles, resilient Flex-Joy 

free poromeric uppers that come FnntllOV SI so ^' s - Step into the future at your 
up gleaming with a swipe of a golf professionals shop. 










The Parker Floating Ball pen. Shown in 22K gold electroplate. $25 


booktalk continued 


CANADA 


of sashimi, u raw fish delicacy of Japan, in 
which differem cuts are used for different spe¬ 
cies (tuna or tilefish arc cubed but red snap¬ 
per should be sliced paper thin). McClanc 
warns that freshwater fish and saltwater drum 
should never be eaten raw because of poten¬ 
tially hazardous parasites. There is a lengthy 
discourse on herring that includes, as do oth¬ 
er entries when appropriate, definitions of the 
terminology used. The name Maijes herring, 
for instance, is derived from the Dutch word 
for maiden, because the fish come from the 
first catch of the year when the gonads are. 
at most, only slightly developed. In the entry 
on sole. McClane describes the 33 classic 
French versions. The Chinese gel highest 
marks (“the finest cuisine in the world"), and 
as proof he cites the undistinguished rock- 
fish. which can be made into an elegant dish 
by using the unique Mandarin method of 
"scoring" to assure perfect heat penetration. 
There are articles on cooking methods and 
frozen fish: in the entry on the goldeye. a 
rare delicacy from Canada and the Dakotas. 
McClanc notes that this fish is one of the few 
that actually improves with freezing. 

Familiar fish are treated in as much detail 
as exotic ones. There are entries on carp, cat¬ 
fish. suntish ("The crisply fried tail is a nut¬ 
like dividend") and yellow perch, of which 
McClanc writes. "Few mortals would deny 
that a yellow perch taken from a dear cold 
pond is a supreme taste experience." 

McClanc also discusses squid, periwinkles 
("delicious when simply boiled in salted wa¬ 
ter"). clams, sea urchins, scallops (accompa¬ 
nied by a mouth-watering photograph of a 
dish called Peachy Calico Scallops), crabs, 
lobsters, crayfish (the largest is found in Tas¬ 
mania, "a culinary treasure" that weighs 
about eight pounds) and mussels. Mussels are 
not only superb eating but "extremely nu¬ 
tritious. containing about I2C? protein, 2 C A 
fat and A'/i to 8 F A carbohydrate. A mussel is 
relatively rich in vitamins, particularly A. and 
minerals such as iron, copper, calcium and 
phosphorus." For all this, mussels are rela¬ 
tively unpopular in the L.S.. although the 
French alone cat 80.000 tons a year. 

Oysters draw considerable attention from 
McClane. Oysters Rockefeller arc really 
Hull res a la Montpellier, but they were so re¬ 
named in this country because of the rich¬ 
ness of the ingredients (spinach, parsley, fen¬ 
nel. shallots and scallions). The L'.S. leads the 
world in oyster production, followed by Ja¬ 
pan. France. Denmark. The Netherlands and 
Canada, and those found on the Atlantic 
Coast of this country arc unexcelled. Of these, 
say s McClane. the best are oysters from Flor¬ 
ida's Indian River. One could quarrel with 
him on that; a leading Chesapeake Bay oys¬ 
ter authority once told me that the best oys¬ 
ters came from New York's Long Island 
Sound, mainly because the water tempera¬ 
tures there are the closest to ideal. But then. 
chaeun a son goOt. end 



ON TOP OF THE WORLD 


Gentle summits fade into the purple distance, crystal-sharp peaks pierce 
a passing ribbon of 'white cloud. Come see some won - / t ^ li,* 1 
ders ofthe world without going a world away. II Canada 

SO MUCH TO GO FOR. 





MONEY is the monthly magazine 
from the publishers of Time and 
Fortune that talks about you. 

About your home. car. job. vaca • 
tion. insurance, in- 
vestments, hobbies. -. - Man* 
leisure time, purchases and luxuries. About how 
you can live better—right now—for less. 
Every month. MONEY offers helpful sugges¬ 
tions on everything from making your home 
more luxurious to selecting the best discount 
..Living the good life! wines...from choosing a tennis camp to taking 
a do it-yourself safari for only $30 a day. .. from building your summer dream 
house to maximizing your investments. 

If you’d like to see how MONEY can help you live better, call 800-621 
8200 toll-free right now (in Illinois, call 800-972-8302). We'll send you an 
introductory copy of MONEY risk FREE. 

If it’s not everything we say it is. just write 
“cancel" on your bill and keep your first 
issue FREE —without obligation. If you 
decide to subscribe, you'll receive 11 
more issues for only $14.95. 

TO ORDER MONEY, CALL 800- 
621-8200 TOLL-FREE! (IN 

ILLINOIS, 800-972-8302) msimo ...Sheltering your Income from the IRS! 
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Saskatchewan 


BEUEUE IT 

A vacation in Canada is showing off the real ones that didn't get away, 
enjoying the good city life, along with sparkling ii*i 

lakes and big blue skies. It's all next door in Canada, v^cll If iC lcl 

SOmUCHTOGOFOR. 



HBO IS SOMETHING ELSE! 


If you'd like to see your favorite 
Hollywood movies always uncut 
and without any commercials. 

Exclusive celebrity specials you 
can't see on regular Tv. 

And sports events from around 
the world. 

Then you need something else 
—Home Box Office! 

HBO is the pay television enter¬ 
tainment service available only to 
cable TV subscribers and people 
in selected apartment buildings. 

And HBO is a real bargain! fust 


consider the cost of going out to 
a movie, a game, ora nigntclub- 
If you have cable TV in your 
area, you could be watching 
HBO. Just contact your system 
operator and ask about HBO. 

Find out why over one million 
subscribers say “HBO is some¬ 
thing else!" 

HE® 

THE BEST SEAT IH THE HOUSE 


If you don't know the inline of the operator in 
i/durarea. write Home Box Office. Time & Life 
Build ins. Rockefeller Center. N.Y.. NY. 10020 


VIEWPORT 

by RON RAU 


AN OUTDOOR MAGAZINE WITH A MINIMUM 
OF ME-AND-JOE-WENT-HUNTING TALES 

"I started it because I wanted to subscribe to 
it.” is how Ed Gray explains the genesis, in 
1976. of Gray's Sporting Journal, a breath 
of fresh air in outdoor magazines. 

Gray's subscription rate is expensive ($18 
a year for seven issues) but the publication is 
exquisite, It is also a gamble, at least for Gray. 
He is betting that enough of America’s 60 mil¬ 
lion fishermen and 20 million hunters are suf¬ 
ficiently disenchanted with run-of-the-mill 
outdoor magazines that they will want to try 
something different. And Gray’s Sporting 
Journal, which now has a circulation of 
50.000. is something different. The pages arc 
of high-quality glossy paper with large print, 
and the color photography is opulent. Even 
the advertising fils into each issue like butler 
into a batter. Many of the ads offer artwork, 
prints and originals of wildlife and hunting 
and fishing scenes sold by artists and galler¬ 
ies. The lavish color, clean design and lim¬ 
ited advertising make the magazine a visual 
delight. 

The writing, too. is a treat. Happily, there 
is a minimum of jargon-filled outdoor arti¬ 
cles. the formula stories of me-and-Joe-went- 
hunting. The pieces sometimes take an irrev¬ 
erent 20th-century approach that admits that 
the good old days are gone, while telling oui- 
doorsmen what is left to enjoy, which is a 
lot. This breezy approach has offended some 
conservative sportsmen: subscriptions have 
been canceled because of the occasional ap¬ 
pearance of four-letter words, anti-macho 
sentiments and blunt reports on overcrowded 
hunting and fishing conditions. 

In his seven annual issues, three of Gray's 
journals are devoted to fishing, three to hunt¬ 
ing and the seventh. “Expeditions St Out¬ 
ings.” is sort of a catch-all. The hunting and 
fishing issues arc billed as "Trout & Salm¬ 
on." “Bass & Pike." “Trophy Fishing." "Up¬ 
land Birds." "Water Fowl" and "Big Game." 
As a result, each issue is more like a book 
than a magazine, but then the price is book- 
like, too—S2.75 for a single issue, when one 
can be found. Try the book section of a large 
sporting goods store or subscribe by writing 
Gray's Sporting Journal. P.O. Box 190, 
Brookline. Mass. 02146. 

Also like a book. Gray's journals arc hard 
to throw away. If they do not find a place on 
your library shelf, pages from them will sure¬ 
ly adorn your wall. And what is left will be 
passed on to hunting and fishing cronies. One 
thing is certain, they will not be taken to the 
basement with yesterday's newspaper, end 
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New Camel Lights 



Everybody knows the problem. 

Ordinary low tar cigarettes can't deliver the full measure of satisfaction 
that's the very reason you smoke. 


Now Camel Li g hts has the solution. 

The famous, richer-tasting Camel blend has been reformulated for low tar filter 
smoking. With just 9mg. tar. The result: a rich, rewarding, truly satisfying taste. 


What’s in a name? 

Satisfaction, if the name is Camel. All the flavor and satisfaction that's 
been missing in your low tar cigarette. With a name like Camel Lights, you know 
exactly what to expect. Try one pack. The solution could be in your hands. 




9 mg.‘Tar".0.8 mg. nicoiine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 










Silent and Sound reasons 
to buy a Kodak Moviedeck projector. 


^ Replaying previous scenes in just seconds, 

* and a choice of fast or slow motion on 
some models. 

^ Low-profile design and smoke-tinted dust 

* covers that make these projectors easy to 
look at. 

Ask your photo dealer for a demonstration of 
Kodak silent or sound movie projectors. 
They’re easy to use and easy to look at, and 
that’s some image! 

Kodak m 

Moviedeck projectors 1 


J Watching your movies without setting up a 
* screen or turning down room lights. Our 
unique pull-out viewing screen is ideal for 
small audiences. You also have the option of 
projecting your movies onto a traditional 
screen. 

2 . Bright, sharp images. 


^ Automatic threading and automatic rewind 
that make Kodak projectors really easy to use. 

£ Showing super 8 and 8 mm movies at the flip 
*of a single switch on all Kodak projectors. 


Whether you have sound or silent movies, 
Kodak projectors have everything you need 
to make showing your movies easy. Like: 





SCORECARD 

Edited by WALTER BINGHAM 


CLIPPING 

According io Bill Brubaker of the Mi¬ 
ami News, top pro prospects among the 
nation’s college football players have 
learned a new game, and it isn't played 
on Saturday afternoons in the fall. Take 
the case of Kentucky All-America De¬ 
fensive End Art Still. Still admitted to 
Brubaker that before the 1977 college 
season began he agreed to be represent¬ 
ed by New York agent Matt Snell, the for¬ 
mer Jet fullback. Reason? He wanted 
some spending money, and Snell was 
willing to lend it to him. even though 
Still was violating NCAA rules. 

Since then Still has dumped Snell, in¬ 
dicated he would sign with Los Angeles 
agent Mike Trope, borrowed money from 
Trope, dumped him and signed with an¬ 
other agent. Harold Daniels, from whom 
he says he has also borrowed money, al¬ 
though Daniels denies it. 

“This is a commonplace occurrence.” 
says Trope. “It just never surfaces in 
print.” 

For his part. Still shrugs it off. “Ev¬ 
erybody will make mistakes and do some¬ 
thing illegal." he says. “I was one of those 
people who made mistakes. I just found 
a better deal. Daniels and Mike Merkow 
[Daniels' associate) charge only 3#. My 
mom told me to keep my eyes open be¬ 
cause there's always something belter." 
Still says he will repay the loan from 
Snell. 

But that doesn't satisfy Snell. "I’ve got 
news for him.” Snell told Brubaker. "The 
pro teams don't want problems, and right 
now Art Still represents a problem. Let's 
say Miami drafts him. and all of his agents 
show up. Who do they deal with? I have 
the first contract the kid ever signed, so 
my contract will be enforced. I know one 
thing. Art Still is not going to make a 
fool out of me." 

NOT OVER THE... 

Probably no one except Frank Merriwell 
can match the sports career of Jesse Hill, 
now 71 and about to retire as commis¬ 
sioner of the Pacific Coast Athletic As¬ 


sociation. A five-sport athlete in high 
school. Hill went on to Southern Cal. 
where he set an IC4A broad-jump rec¬ 
ord. played fullback for Howard Jones 
before the biggest crowd of all time (123.- 
000 in Chicago’s Soldier Field in a 13-12 
loss to Notre Dame in 1929) and was 
the top hitter on the baseball team. Upon 
graduating cum laude. he signed with the 
Hollywood Stars and hit the first pitch 
thrown to him for a home run. Sold to 
the Yankees, he played center field next 
to Babe Ruth during spring training in 
1932. hit .305 for the Senators in 1936 
and .272 for the Senators and Connie 
Mack's Athletics in 1937. 

After eye troubles cut short his major 
league career, he coached football and 
track at Long Beach City College, served 
in the Navy and then won two NCAA ti¬ 
tles as the Southern Cal track coach. 
Drafted as the football coach, he shifted 
Frank Gifford from defense to tailback 
and became the first Pac-8 coach to beat 
the Big Ten in the Rose Bowl, with a 
7-0 win over Wisconsin in 1953. From 
1957 to 1972. Hill served as USC ath¬ 
letic director, and upon leaving that job 
at 65 became the first full-time commis¬ 
sioner of the PCAA. 

"Now that I'll have plenty of time on 
my hands.” says Hill. “I think I’ll start 
playing golf again." 

UP IN SMOKE 

Virginia Slims has been synonymous 
with women's tennis since 1970. when 
Gladys Heldman. then publisher of 
World Tennis magazine, introduced the 
two to each other, Since then, the Jan- 
uary-March lour has prospered, but now 
it appears that the two have come to a 
parting of the ways. 

Exactly why is unknown. Both Jerry 
Diamond, the WTA's executive director, 
and Ellen Mcrlo. brand manager of Vir¬ 
ginia Slims, say there is disagreement 
over the tour format. Slims wants it to re¬ 
main the same, with a substantial in¬ 
crease in prize money—that is. 11 $120.- 
000 tournaments with a field of 32. and 


an eight-player championship event at 
the end of the season. WTA wants a new 
look, including at least two $200,000 
events for only 16 players. Negotiations 
between the two groups went on for five 
months before breaking down. 

“It’s a time of great opportunity.” says 
Billie Jean King, an advocate of the new 
format. “We have to move forward. 
That's why we wanted to inject some new 
sparkle. The women will have to deliver 
a good product, as we always have, and 
I imagine we'll have more than $2 mil¬ 
lion in prize money next winter.” 

BETTOR HALF 

Mark and Gail Drury, both 21 and mar¬ 
ried for a little more than a year, recent¬ 
ly made history of a sort when they be¬ 
came the first husband and wife to ride 
against each other in a race at Pimlico. 
Neither won, but Gail, on Barkley 
Square, which went off at 24 to I, fin¬ 



ished seventh, eight lengths ahead of her 
husband, who finished 12th and last 
aboard Kiria Eleni. a 173 to 1 shot. 

Would cither claim foul against the 
other in the event of interference? “Darn 
right." said Mark. "If Gail wants to do a 
man’s job. she has to take the risks of a 
man." 

Man’s job. Mark? Man. you may be 
in trouble. 

DUE BILL 

An amateur sports law has been a long, 
expensive, contentious lime in coming. 
This week, when Senate Bill S. 2727 
continued 
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IBM Reports 

Information: a matter of life. 


When firemen respond to a blaze in Wichita, Kansas, they are likely to 
know in advance if there are any invalids in the residence who will need special help. 
The fire departments computer system provides instant information about where 
any of 400 invalids in the city live—information that can be relayed to firemen while 
they are speeding to the fire. 

A citizen with an emergency telephones the police department in Hampton. 
Virginia. A computer-based dispatch system, which helps police handle some 250 
calls daily, brings patrolmen to the scene anywhere within a 54-square-mile area in 
an average of seven or eight minutes—half the time it formerly took. 

A patient complaining of chest pains is admitted to a small hospital in a 
remote Texas community. Electrocardiogram tests are taken and the results trans¬ 
mitted to a medical center in Houston. A computer-analyzed report comes back in 
minutes. Proper treatment can begin at once. 

Concerned action becomes possible 

Increasingly, in communities throughout the nation, the difference between 
life and death or injury is the same: information... information made possible, and 
usable, by modern technology. 

Information technology is IBM’s business: providing products, from modern 
computers to advanced office systems, to record information, store it. process it, 
retrieve it and communicate it. 

Declining: costs spur wider use 

There are hundreds of companies in the information technology industry, 
and they are constantly developing new and better products—driving down the cost 
of using information technology at a startling rate. For example, just 10 year< ago, it 
cost S25 per month to store a million characters of information in an advanced IBM 
direct access storage system.Today it costs 50 cents. 

It is this kind of progress that has made it practical for many more fire de¬ 
partments. police departments, hospitals and other organizations to take advantage 
of information technology and put it to use in new and caring wavs. 

In its research, and in the stream of products that flows from that research. 
IBM is searching for—and finding—still better ways to help put information to work 
for people. 




27 ways to enjoy a brief escape atTan-Tar-A, 
sparkling playground of Mid-America. 


Come to the most exciting 
year-round resort in the 
Midwest, on the shores of 
the beautiful Lake of the 
Ozarks. Lost year, 90,000 
visitors discovered that a 
brief escape ot Marriott's 
Tan-Tar-A has a lot more 
sporkle than most two- 
week vacations. 

Read about the 27 ways 
you con enjoy Tan-Tor-A. 
Then, to make your reserva¬ 
tions, call o professional— 
your travel agent. Or call 

toll free: 800-228-9290 




1. Swim in out tt 
indoor pool Or pick one 
of four outdoor pools. Or 
go |ump in the lake. 

2.Sail on the lake. Pad¬ 
dle a canoe. Take a spin in 
a 

boat 






5.Stroll on 550 acres of 
rolling countryside. 

I. Play golf on our fabu¬ 
lous 9-hole "Hidden w 
Lake"golf course. 

Play tennis on 3 an - 
conditioned indoor couris, 
or 6 outdoor courts. 

6 . Dine elegantly in our 
distinctive restaurants 

7. Ride horseback on 4 
miles of trails. 

H. Bowl in our eight-lane 
alley. 

*). Go fishing Our guides 
know all the best spots. 


15. Ploy billiards in a 
7-table hall with a cozy 
fireplace. 

16. Enjoy live entertainment 
—and dancing, every night. 

17. Send your children to 
our playroom Let your 
preteens enjoy games, 
hikes, and handicrafts. 

IS. Choose one of five tav¬ 
erns and cocktail lounges. 
1*1. Play ping-pong 

20. Play shuffleboard. 

21. Play horseshoes 

22. Watch TV—including a 
closed-circuit channel and 




anc 


2 5. Shop at spectacular 
Market Lane— 18 quaint 
shops on an Early Ameri¬ 
can mall. 

24. Improve your golf 
indoors with Golf-o-mat. 

25. Sunbathe on our out¬ 
door plazos. 

26. Cruise on excursion 
boats. 


27. Enjoy special events- 
like bridge, ping-pong 
tournaments, cooking 
demonstrations, 
and foshion 
shows. 


10. Ski on a gentle slope 
then rest in our ski lodge. 
Our snowmaking equip¬ 
ment and natural snowfall 
gave us 72 ski days last 
winter. 

11. Water-ski on the lake. 

12. Work out in our health 
spa—sauna, massage, 
hydrotherapy, and exer¬ 
cise equipment. 

11. Unwind in deluxe 
accommodations. 

H. Skate on our huge 
indoor rink. 


Osogo Beoct', Missouri 65065 
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Young Goiters of Illinois 
Get oiTThe Long Road to Silver Like” 
Enter the Insurance Youth Classic now! 


Local tournaments throughout Illinois will be played 
in late May and June. For entry blanks and more infor¬ 
mation, contact the independent insurance agent from 
your area listed below. 

Low qualifiers from the local tournaments will 
advance to the Insurance Youth Classic State Tourna¬ 
ment at Silver Lake Country Club in Orland Park, 
Illinois, July 25-26, 1978. 


The low qualifiers from the State Tournament will 
advance to the National Insurance Youth Classic, which 
will be held August 11-15, 1978, also at Silver Lake 
Country Club. 

ELIGIBILITY: If you are between the ages of 12 and 
17 and will not reach your 18th birthday before August 
16, 1978, you arc eligible. The tournament is open to 
both male and female golfers. 




Aurora Area Ken Sundlof, 897-9124 
Belleville City Schools Bill Pufalt, 233-0034 
Bloomington-Normal-McLean County - 
Doug Holloway, 828-1341 
Boone County - Gary Anderson, 398-6800 
Brown County - R. L. Pearson, 323-3018 
Carroll County - fames Bangs, 235-4121 
Cass County — R. E. Pearson, 323-3018 
Central Illinois - Dave Merritt, 789-9500 
Champaign County Area - Wayne Eberhardt, 356-7211 
Chicago Board North Ken Klehr, 631-6474 
Chicago Board South - Ron Micetic, 448-5900 
Chicago Board West Gerry Lavey, 885-8833 
Christian County - Mich Ryan, 824-3020 
DcKalb County - fim Besenfelder, 756-2906 
East-Central Illinois — fan Hartman, 235-4096 
Elgin Area William E. Beckmann, 695-4700 
Hancock County - fohn T. Huston, 357-2113 
Henry County fohn Shearman, 944-4666, 
fim Grier, 853-44 76 

Iroquois County Larry f. Dawkins, 933-6678 
Jacksonville Area - Tom Gee, 243-3411 
Jo Daviess County - fames Bangs, 235-4121 
Kankakee County - Larry /. Dawkins, 933-6678 
LaSalle County Mike I rkol, 223-1835 
Lee County - Larry Leffefman, 849-5219 
Livingston County — Larry f. Dawkins, 933-6678 
Logan County Douglas Goebel, 732-4115 
Macon County - Tom Hostetler, 428-3411 
McHenry County Dave Kent, 385-3800 
Ogle County — fim Besenfelder, 756-2906 
Pekin School District fim Unland, 347-2177 
Peoria County - fames Hardesty, 676-5504 
Quad Cities (Illinois) Area - Ben horror III, 786-4463 
Quincy Area Mike O'Connell, 224-0270 
Sangamon County — Dave Merritt, 789-9500 
Schuyler County - R. E. Pearson, 323-3018 
Southern Illinois — Randy Martin, 242-2050 
Stephenson County fames Bangs, 235-4121 
Tarewell County - fames Hardesty, 676-5504 
Waukegan Area - Thomas Kerr, 662-0461 
West-Central Illinois — Tom Gee, 243-3411 
Whiteside County - Cal Stowell, 625-7474 
Will County — Larry /. Dawkins, 933-6678 
WinnehagoTlounty - Gary Anderson, 398-6800 
Woodford County — fames Hardesty, 676-5504 


Independent Insurance Agents of Illinois 

300 Illinois Realtors Plaza/Springfield, Illinois 62703 (217) 529-6709 






Because 

nobody's perfect 



Smith-Corona offers you Correction Cartridge typing. 


Smith-Corona has 
the perfect typewriter 
for less-than-perfect 
typists. 

It's the Smith- 
Corona Cartridge Rib¬ 
bon electric portable 
with the patented Cor¬ 
rection Cartridge, and it 
corrects most typing 


mistakes in just second 

But even if you 
rarely make mistakes, 
you'll like the Smith- 
Corona for other 
reasons. 

Such as the long-lii 
nylon ribbon it comes 
with. Such as the film 
cartridge ribbon avail 


able in five colors, to 
give you a sharper, 
crisper typing image. 

So choose the great 
typing typewriter that's 
also a great correcting 
typewriter. The Smith- 
Corona. And discover 
why it's America’s best¬ 
selling portable. 




SMITH-CORONA 

SOM CORPORATION 
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reaches the Senate floor, with a do-pass 
recommendation from the Commerce 
Committee, it will have in its lineage 
years of hearings, volumes of records of 
NCAA-AAU battles (Arbitrator Theo¬ 
dore Kheel once said amateur sports 
feuds were more difficult to settle than 
the toughest labor disputes), dozens of 
prior bills and a presidential commis¬ 
sion’s recommendations. 

In essence, S. 2727 would broaden the 
U.S. Olympic Committee’s charter to en¬ 
able it to serve as a central coordinating 
body for all the sports in the Olympic 
and Pan-American Games. This legisla¬ 
tion would empower the American Ar¬ 
bitration Association to settle questions 
of athletes’ rights and hassles between 
groups seeking recognition as national 
governing bodies in specific sports. The 
bill also contains a list of reforms that na¬ 
tional governing bodies such as the AAU 
must make to retain membership in the 
USOC and includes a one-shot federal 
appropriation of S30 million. Of this, $ 18 
million is to go to the sports governing 
bodies for development programs and 
SI2 million to the USOC for Olympic 
training centers and a desperately need¬ 
ed sports-medicine program. 

Passage is probable. The lobbying 
powers of the high school associations 
and the NCAA, which can be formida¬ 
ble—rest assured that your Congressmen 
return the calls of university presidents 
and athletic directors—will not be un¬ 
leashed against S. 2727 so long as a num¬ 
ber of promises are kept. 

As the bill took shape in committee, 
the NCAA opposed it. One NCAA at¬ 
torney repeatedly told Senator Ted Ste¬ 
vens (R., Alaska) that he would suggest 
improvements but even if they were in¬ 
corporated, the NCAA would still fight 
the bill. “Our members will countenance 
no more federal intervention,” said 
NCAA Executive Director Walter Byers. 
The touchiest issue was athletes’ rights. 
The NCAA feared disruption of its pro¬ 
grams if athletes were free to wander off 
to China the week of the NCAA finals. 
For their part, athletes insisted that a 
guarantee in law was necessary to cor¬ 
rect a continuing train of abuses and to 
make it clear to unreconstructed officials 
(Byers being one) that athletes must not 
be pawns in jurisdictional squabbles. 

After a series of strained meetings, the 
athletes’ representatives agreed to dele¬ 
tion of that section of the bill defining 
athletes' rights, and the NCAA agreed 


to rejoin the USOC (it had left in a huff 
in 1972) and thus become subject to 
USOC constitutional provisions for ath¬ 
letes’ rights (even these had to be wa¬ 
tered down to suit the NCAA). That 
done, the NCAA announced it will not 
oppose the bill. 

Now the sponsors—Senators Stevens, 
Richard Stone (D., Fla.), Jim Pearson 
(R., Kan.), John Culver (D., Iowa) and 
Howard Cannon (D., Nev.) and Repre¬ 
sentatives Norm Mineta (D.. Calif.), Jack 
Kemp (R„ N.Y.). Robert Michel (R., III.) 
and Ralph Metcalfe (D., Ill.)—must guide 
this delicately balanced plan through a 
Congress that is always ready to tack on 
leaden amendments. ‘‘I know the Amer¬ 
ican people are behind a strong amateur 
sports program,” said Senator Stone last 
week on his way to a White House meet¬ 
ing. “I hope now to convince the Ad¬ 
ministration, which has been neutral, 
that this is the best possible start.” If 
Stone wins President Carter’s support, 
passage will be virtually assured. Then, 
from all those who have gone before, 
such as John Kennedy, Douglas MacAr- 
thur, Kheel, Archibald Cox and Gerald 
Ford, we will surely hear a faint and wea¬ 
ry but gratified cheer. 

QUIET PLEASE 

At the Brooklyn Park. Md. library you 
can take out a tennis racket or a game of 
Monopoly, shoot pool, play Ping-Pong 
in the basement or even fly one of the li¬ 
brary’s kites. You can also borrow books. 

Edward B. Hall, administrator of the 
Annapolis and Anne Arundel County 
public library system, is partly respon¬ 
sible for these innovations, which were 
instituted to cope with the hordes of kids 
swarming into the reading room on hot 
days in search of air conditioning, not 
books. Hall must be doing something 
right. His system is fourth in the nation 
in per-capita circulation. Books, not air. 

TALL STORY 

China’s national basketball team un¬ 
veiled a secret weapon in a recent game 
in Tokyo against a Japanese all-star team, 
a T 9%" player named Mu Tieh-Chu. Mu 
is no Dr. J when it comes to moves and. 
in fact, he doesn’t run or jump well, but 
as the Japanese coach, Teiji Hatanaka, 
pointed out, he ‘‘was more effective than 
we thought he’d be.” Mu played only half 
the game but scored 21 points in an 88-84 
victory for China. 

To rebound. Mu merely stood on tip¬ 


toe. but that was effective against the Jap¬ 
anese, whose tallest player was 6' 7". And 
he stuffed the ball without leaving the 
ground. Fouling him didn’t help because 
he was deadly from the line. Said Ha¬ 
tanaka, “We didn't know how to control 
the fellow. An incredible player he was.” 

FALL QUYS 

For its expanded 16-week regular-season 
schedule this fall, the NFL has devised a 
formula that is supposed to balance the 
competition and make life within a di¬ 
vision more equitable. The new plan 
gives the first- and fourth-place teams in 
a division the same non-division oppo¬ 
nents. The second- and third-place teams 
also have common opponents. The fifth- 
place teams have it easiest because their 
schedules include four games against oth¬ 
er fifth-place teams. 

All well and good and complicated, 
but disparities still exist. Using 1977 won- 
lost records as a barometer, the two Super 
Bowl teams, Dallas and Denver, have the 
10th and sixth easiest schedules, while 
Los Angeles and Pittsburgh have the sec¬ 
ond and third easiest. New St. Louis 
Coach Bud Wilkinson gets initiated by 
Chicago, New England, Washington. 
Dallas, Miami. Baltimore and Dallas 
again in his first seven weeks in the NFL. 
But the toughest schedule in the NFL be¬ 
longs to the 3-11 New York Jets, whose 
opponents had a combined winning per¬ 
centage of .576 last year and include both 
the Cowboys and Broncos. The Jets won 
that distinction over the 3-11 Buffalo 
Bills because in head-to-head competi¬ 
tion last year, the Jets scored one more 
point than the Bills to beat them out for 
fourth place. But that was a big point. 
The Bills' opponents have a winning per¬ 
centage of .473. 

Before anyone starts feeling sorry for 
the Jets, it should be known that Jim 
Kensil. the man who drew up the sched¬ 
ule for the NFL while he was its execu¬ 
tive director, is now their president. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Archie Griffin, on his old Ohio State 
coach. Woody Hayes: “He doesn’t know 
anything about drugs. He still thinks up¬ 
pers are dentures.” 

• Don Cherry, coach of the Boston Bru¬ 
ins: “When I said my prayers as a kid. 
I’d tell the Lord 1 wanted to be a pro 
hockey player. Unfortunately, I forgot to 
mention ’National Hockey League,’ and 
so I spent 16 years in the minors.” end 
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British taste American price: 
The two sides of Burnetts 

White Satin Gin 

Of all the gins distilled in America, only Burnetts uses an 
imported Coffey still. The same kind of still that's used in Britain. That’s 
how we keep our taste so British, and our price so American. 
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TUB BULLETS 


S eniority—or is it senility—being as 
fashionable as ever in our nation's 
capital, it was not too shocking last week 
to find the venerable Washington Bul¬ 
lets alive and wheezing in the NBA play¬ 
offs. With the antiquated likes of Elvin 
Hayes. Bob Dandridge and Wes Un- 
seld—total years in the NBA: 29; total 
age: approximately 129—manning the 
barricades up front, all the Bullets need 
is for John Nance Garner to trot out at 
point guard and they would have a heck 
of a pinochle hand. 

Instead Hayes, Dandridge and Unseld 
continue to play basketball like spring 
chickens, which is quite different from 
the way their Eastern Conference semi¬ 
final victims, the San Antonio Spurs, 
played, which was more like chickens 
with their heads cut off. 

Before upsetting the 76ers in Phila¬ 
delphia, 122-117. in the opening game 
of the Eastern finals last Sunday, the Bul¬ 
lets took advantage of San Antonio's un¬ 
disciplined style first to outrun the Spurs, 
and then to outscore, outrebound and 
outthink them. Ultimately, what Wash¬ 
ington did was use enough different tech¬ 
niques, strategies and personnel to con¬ 
fuse its Texas cousins right out of the 
playoffs, four games to two. 

Which also confused the experts, who 
figured the Bullets would do their an- 
.nual playoff el foldo. Wasn’t this the same 
team of confirmed creakaholics whose 
mysterious loss of breath and determi¬ 
nation has been a traditional May afflic¬ 
tion? The Bullets made the NBA finals 
in 1971 and 1975 and won no games on 
both occasions. That’s none. Zero. Oh 
and eight. On the other hand, Washing¬ 
ton always seems to get to the playoffs, 
this being the Bullets’ I Oth consecutive 
year of qualifying. 

But Bullet Coach Dick Motta was buy¬ 
ing none of this fold-up talk. “I’ve said 
all along there are five solid teams in this 
league and that we are one of them,” 
Motta said. “We can stay in there with 
the others—especially under playoff con¬ 
ditions, when there is more rest, more 


specific preparation and more scouting.” 

Considering that Washington had lost 
four of its last six regular-season home 
games and had looked less than over¬ 
whelming even while sweeping the At¬ 
lanta Hawks in a first-round mini-series, 
Motta’s announcement seemed out¬ 
rageous. Awaiting the Bullets in San An¬ 
tonio was a team that had won 52 games 
and finished eight games ahead of the 
Bullets in the Central Division. 

Still, Motta gambled that his muscle¬ 
men could run with the helter-skelter 
Spurs even on their home court. He also 
took a risk by allowing Dandridge to sit 
out practices and the first game of the 
series to give his neck, and groin injuries 
more time to heal. 

San Antonio won the opener 114-103 
on the wings of George Gervin’s 35 
points, but in the second game Wash¬ 
ington went a long way toward clinch¬ 
ing the series by pulling away to an early 
lead and holding on to win 121-117. It 
was the first time the Bullets had ever 
won in San Antonio, and the victory gave 
them the home-court edge. Hayes and 
Kevin Grevey combined for 59 points, 
while a hale Dandridge contributed 16 
more and harassed Spur All-Star Larry 
Kenon into 4-for-16 shooting. 

Though the San Antonio Iceman. Ger- 
vin, had again performed remarkably— 
46 points—a pattern had been set. Dan¬ 
dridge would fly downcourt on fast 
breaks, finesse his way open for soft one- 
handers or feeds to teammates, and pos¬ 
itively humiliate Kenon. whose defensive 
gestures indicated he thought Dandridge 
was still on the sick list. 

During Game 3 in Washington—or 
rather Landover. Md., which is about as 
close to Washington as the Panama Ca¬ 
nal—Gervin finally got some help from 
Kenon, and they combined for 70 points. 
But the three other Spur starters totaled 
only nine as the Bullets won again 
118-105. Once more Dan- continued 

In a typical display of Bullet muscle, Hayes battles 
Mike Green as Unsold yanks down a missed shot. 
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Washington upset the Spurs, then got a 
surprising edge on the 76ers. In the 
West. Denver could not buck Milwaukee 

by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 



NBA PLAYOFFS continued 


dridge was the key man, scoring 12 points 
in the first quarter as Washington built a 
huge lead that was never threatened. 

Now the Spurs were running scared, 
so in Game 4 San Antonio Coach Doug 
Moe elected not to run at all. It almost 
worked. Settling into a patterned, eat-up- 
the-clock attack, the Spurs led through¬ 
out but could not put the Bullets away. 
San Antonio was ahead 93-90 with 90 
seconds left, but Dandridge—switched 
onto Gervin late in the game by Motta— 
forced the Iceman to miss an off-balance 
six-footer. Washington subsequently 
took the lead 96-95, and with 32 sec¬ 
onds left. Dandridge again forced Ger¬ 
vin into a peculiar clothesline jumper that 
Hayes, positioned under the basket, bat¬ 
ted away to midcourt. The Spurs 


screamed for a goallending call, but all 
they got was a 98-95 loss. 

After the Spurs stayed alive with 13 
blocked shots and a 116-105 decision in 
Game 5 played in San Antonio, their task 
was clear as well as monumental: they 
would have to win Friday night in Land- 
over, where they had never won and 
where the Bullets had not lost this sea¬ 
son when more than 12.000 spectators 
were on hand. 

For omen fans, a capacity crowd of 
19,035 showed up. Spur Guard Mike 
Gale lost his uniform in an airline bag¬ 
gage mix-up and had to wear a Bullet 
road uniform turned inside out. Then the 
Capital Centre lights went out for eight 
minutes just after San Antonio had tak¬ 
en a 62-61 lead in the third quarter. 


As the Spurs kept close tabs on Hayes 
and Dandridge, Bullet Guards Charlie 
Johnson and Larry Wright put in 30 
points. With the score tied at 88-88 and 
6:40 left in the game. Wright popped in 
a basket and then fed Hayes for a break¬ 
away. eat-this-with-your-tortillas. mon¬ 
ster dunk. The jangled Spurs missed their 
next five shots, not to mention any 
chance of surviving. 

“The dunk broke their backs,” said 
Hayes after his 25-point, 15-rebound per¬ 
formance in the 103-100 clincher. 

“If you can’t put the thing in the hole, 
you're gone." said Gervin, and that’s ex¬ 
actly where the young Spurs were. For 
their part, the old Bullets were off to Phil¬ 
adelphia to try to uphold the seniority 
system once more. 


A ROCKY TIME FOR DENVER 

by JOHN PAPANEK 


W hen he is much, much older—say, 
29—and summering in his retreat 
high atop Thompson Mountain in the 
Rockies, David Thompson will probably 
remember few details of this spring’s 
quarterfinal playoff between his Denver 
Nuggets and the Milwaukee Bucks. 

He will have all but forgotten that the 
Nuggets, leading the series 3-1, blew a 
10-point fourth-quarter lead on their 
home court last Friday, or that the Bucks 
tattooed Denver 119-91 back in Milwau¬ 
kee on Sunday. And even though the 
Nuggets and Bucks were preparing for a 
decisive seventh game on Wednesday, it 
did not necessarily mean his most vivid 
memories of the spring of ’78 will be of 
■the action, because it was during the past 
fortnight that he rose to the monetary 
peak of his profession, at the tender age 
of 23. 

And Nugget boss Carl Scheer will not 
soon forget how the move he had thought 
a masterstroke—re-signing Thompson 
before he would become a free agent and 
announcing it on opening day of the Mil¬ 
waukee series—backfired when Thomp¬ 
son’s game seemed disturbed by the at¬ 
tention the signing drew to him. 

Thompson’s soaring salary is more 
stunning than any defiance of the laws 
of gravity the 6' l l A" guard has ever dem¬ 
onstrated. He will receive $4 million over 
the next five years, and this is no phoney- 


baloney, deferred contract to be paid out 
in dribs and drabs through 2001. Thomp¬ 
son will get his loot in cold cash, in an¬ 
nual installments of $800,000 between 
1978 and 1983. “More money than Ka- 
reem, the Doctor and Pistol Pete,” says 
Thompson. “I feel worthy. I know I could 
have gotten more, but peace of mind is 
more important than cash.” 

Indeed, with the rush of attention the 
signing brought, Thompson’s state of 
mind was of great concern to Denver 
Coach Larry Brown, especially when his 
star forward averaged only 23.5 points 
in the first two games. “David’s not him¬ 
self,” said Brown, who would have been 
tickled by such a performance from any 
other Nugget. No matter. Considering 
the ease with which Denver disposed 
of the Bucks. 119-103 and 127-111, 
Thompson could have taken the nights 
off to go mountain-shopping. 

Center Dan Issel ran Milwaukee’s 
John Gianelli. Kent Benson and Jumbo 
Jim Eakins until they all looked like they 
had been processed in a Cuisinart. For¬ 
wards Bobby Jones and Darnell Hillman 
shut down emerging superstar Marques 
Johnson, and Guard Bobby Wilkerson 
held Brian Winters to 15 and 14 points. 

Then came Game 3 in Milwaukee. 
Ahead 56-50 at halftime, the Bucks went 
on a second-half rampage unprecedented 
in the playoffs, scoring 87 points on 71% 


shooting and rolling to a 143-112 rout. 
Much was made of Thompson’s 6-for-20 
shooting. The Bucks’ Quinn Buckner, it 
was decided, was a defensive genius. 

“What did I do?” said Buckner, one 
of Thompson's closest friends. “I didn't 
do anything special. I looked at his face 
in the first quarter and could tell he 
wasn’t going to play well.” 

“He hears remarks from the crowd,” 
says Brown. “He knows the television 
commentators are calling him the Four 
Million Dollar Man. If he’s going to go 
out every night feeling he has to prove 
he’s worth all that money, he’s crazy.” 

The Nuggets regrouped, and the Bucks 
fell apart in Game 4, which produced 
the series' fourth blowout—118-104— 
and Denver’s third victory. For the first 
time Thompson became a major factor, 
scoring 34 points. His performance in¬ 
cluded a 180-degree, behind-the-head 
dunk that was worth considerably more 
than the $4.28 he will be earning for ev¬ 
ery second he plays in coming seasons. 

So it was back to Denver for what fig¬ 
ured to be the clincher Friday night. The 
Nuggets were loose and confident. The 
Bucks were demoralized, and they were 
0-6 in games at McNichols Arena. 
“What do we have to lose?” said John¬ 
son, one Buck who was not down at the 
mouth. “I’m just going to have fun.” 

Johnson’s depressed teammates most¬ 
ly watched as he frolicked in the first 
half, single-handedly keeping Milwaukee 
in the game with 18 points and 13 re¬ 
bounds. The Nuggets threatened to break 
the game open several times; especially 
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when Thompson opened the fourth quar¬ 
ter with a gravity defier. As Ralph Simp¬ 
son threw a pass toward a Coors vendor 
in Section 18. Thompson rose like a Ti¬ 
tan missile, caught the ball in one hand 
and zinged it through the twine. A mo¬ 
ment later Johnson went to the bench 
with 30 points. 16 rebounds and five 
fouls. Denver led 94-84. 

But Winters, who shot l-for-4 in the 
first half, poured in 13 fourth-quarter 
points, and Johnson returned to score 
four more in the clutch. Meanwhile, the 
Nuggets—particularly Issel. who played 
the entire series virtually without relief, 
and Thompson, who had 23 points, but 
only two in the last 6:30—turned to lead. 
The Bucks, who apparently did not know 
that no one wins in Denver but the Nug¬ 
gets. came away 117-112 victors. 

As Lloyd Walton, whose two free 
throws had iced the win. chanted. “Too 
young to die. Lawd. Too young to die!” 

The Bucks certainly proved that Sun¬ 
day, but not before Thompson commit¬ 
ted an egregious turnover by missing the 
team plane to Milwaukee on Saturday. 
This left Brown, already upset with 
Thompson’s performance and aloofness 
the previous week, perplexed, if not 
downright livid. But by game time 
Thompson seemed to be his old self, scor¬ 
ing 13 points in the first quarter. Then it 
appeared as if all the Nuggets had missed 
the plane. The Bucks erupted, just as they 
had the week before in Game 3. and Den¬ 
ver did nothing to stop them the rest of 
the way. 

In a 2'/2-minute stretch in the first half, 
waves of Bucks outseored the Nuggets 
25-4 to build a 19-point lead, and at one 
point Milwaukee was ahead by 38. 
Thompson finished with 28. but Issel was 
invisible, getting one basket and six re¬ 
bounds. Johnson was again magnificent 
with 17 rebounds. 16 points and nine as¬ 
sists. Seven other Bucks scored in dou¬ 
ble figures. 

In the locker room. Brown choked 
back tears. “They should have an iso¬ 
lation booth for you to sit in when you 
get blown out like this.” he said. “We 
just have to regroup and circle the wag¬ 
ons." He used exactly the same words 
each of the last three seasons when Den¬ 
ver’s back was to the wall in the play¬ 
offs. Each time the Nuggets lost. end 


This dunk was not Thompson s only awesome 
score of late He also got a $4 million contract. 
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PLUNGING RIGHT AHEAD 

American divers demonstrated they were as strong as ever with impressive 
performances in a pair of big international meets by BRUCE NEWMAN 


T o the home viewing public, divers 
are like exotic flowers that bloom ev¬ 
ery four years during the Olympics, then 
wilt out of sight and out of mind until 
the next Games. Of course, they don’t ac¬ 
tually shrivel up, as last week’s events in¬ 
dicated. First came a U.S.-U.S.S.R. dual 
meet at the Cleveland State University 
Natatorium and two days later the 13- 
nation Hall of Fame International Div¬ 
ing Meet in Fort Lauderdale. When the 
water had stilled, the U.S. divers had ev¬ 


ery reason to believe that 1980 will be an¬ 
other banner year. 

The U.S. performance in Cleveland re¬ 
versed last year's defeat in Leningrad, 
where the Soviets won easily, 52-36. This 
time the Americans won 58-30. and they 
did so by sweeping the first three places 
in both the men’s three-meter spring¬ 
board and 10-meter platform events. The 
U.S. team also had 18-year-old Jenni 
Chandler of Lincoln. Ala., the Montreal 
Olympic springboard gold medalist, who 
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has the endearing Southern habit of turn¬ 
ing a straightforward declarative sen¬ 
tence into a question. For instance, she 
might say. “I dived off that three-meter 
springboard until there wasn’t a Soviet 
within 38 points of me?” And that is ex¬ 
actly what she did. 

Did the Soviets send their best divers 
to last week's first big international meets 
of the year? Well, da and nyet. Platform 
diver Elena Vaytsekhovskaia was home 
sick, and Sergei Nemtsanov. their men’s 
tower ace. hasn't been allowed ou^of the 
U.S.S.R. since he tried to defect in Mon¬ 
treal two years ago. But then in 1977. the 
U.S. team went to Leningrad without 
Chandler and Phil Boggs, also a gold 
medalist on the springboard in ’76. and 
without the silver medalist in the plat¬ 
form. Greg Louganis. All three were on 
hand last week, and they were instrumen¬ 
tal in the Soviets’ undoing. 

Boggs, who is 28 and a second-year 
law student at the University of Mich¬ 
igan. finished 68.65 points ahead of his 
nearest Soviet rival in the springboard. 
He also dived surprisingly well off the 
platform, finishing second to 22-year-old 
Kent Vosler of Ohio State. Louganis. the 
18-year-old high school prodigy from 
Mission Viejo. Calif., botched one of his 
required dives and finished third. 

When Louganis won his silver medal 
at Montreal, he was all but canonized as 
the heir to three-time gold medalist Klaus 
Dibiasi of Italy, who was soon to retire. It 
was curious talk in a way because Loug¬ 
anis had not yet won a major national 
title, and. indeed, did not do so until three 
weeks ago when he won both the onc-me- 
ter springboard and the platform events 
at the AAU Indoor Nationals. 

"The thing people don’t realize is that 
one mistake can knock you right out of 
the competition.” Vosler said in Cleve¬ 
land. “And there are at least 20 guys in 
the world waiting to take you if you do 
falter. Greg is a great diver, but it's too 
easy to say that just because Dibiasi re¬ 
tired. Greg is the new king." 

If not the new king, then Louganis 
must be considered first among princes 
of the high tower. "Greg is the most el¬ 
egant diver we have,” says Ron O'Brien, 
the 1976 U.S. Olympic coach. “He’s the 
greatest natural talent I’ve ever seen.” 

“Greg has everything,” says Dr. Sam¬ 
my Lee. Louganis' coach and two-time 
Olympic gold medalist on the tower. “He 
is so space-oriented he never gets lost in 
midair, and he feels the dive all the way 
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through. Even if he should miss on his 
takeoff he can usually correct in midair." 

Evidently the only thing that has pre¬ 
vented Louganis from fulfilling his con¬ 
siderable promise is a tendency to lose 
his concentration at crucial moments. 
This is a result of an awareness that win¬ 
ning doesn't have to be the only reason 
for diving. “I guess I don't have too much 
confidence in myself.” Louganis says. “I 
never expect to win anything. That way. 
when l don’t win, 1 still feel 1 haven't real¬ 
ly lost anything, and when I do win. it’s 
just a bonus." 

When Louganis is concentrating, he 
is capable of a spellbindingly poetic kind 
of skywriting, and when he enters the 
water, he seems to burrow a hole through 
which he vanishes. This is called a “rip” 
entry because of the sound it makes, like 
a shirt being torn. When it is executed 
to perfection, it creates no splash 
whatever—just bubbles, as if the water 
were boiling. 

Louganis is not preternaturally grace¬ 
ful; he comes by it honestly. His mother 
enrolled him in a dance class before he 
was three years old, and shortly after¬ 
ward he was performing song-and-dance 
routines in talent contests with his older 
sister. Because he had asthma, a doctor 
recommended he take gymnastics class¬ 
es when he was eight in order to build 
up his lung capacity. At nine he began 
diving. By the time he was 12, his mus¬ 
cles had developed so much faster than 
his bones had grown that he had to give 
up gymnastics or risk serious injury. Now 
he is channeling most of his energies into 
his diving, though he does occasionally 
step out on the disco floor for a little 
Latin Hustle two-step. 

On Saturday in Fort Lauderdale the 
Americans continued their impressive 
showing. Although Mexico's Carlos Gir¬ 
on won the men's three-meter spring¬ 
board. the VJ.S. placed five divers in the 
top 10. The U.S. also finished 1-2-3 in 
the women's platform with Deborah Wil¬ 
son of Columbus, Ohio winning. 

Then on Sunday Louganis hustled into 
first place, defeating runner-up Falk Hoff¬ 
mann of East Germany in the 10-meter. 
532.53 to 520.17. Louganis was at his self- 
effacing best after the victory. "Every¬ 
body is still a little off. including me." he 
said. “But that will change at the World 
Games this summer.” 

Chandler wasn't as fortunate in the 
women’s three-meter, finishing far be¬ 
hind Karin Guthke of East Germany 


when her hand hit the end of the board 
on her final dive. At the time she was sec¬ 
ond. six points behind Guthke. 

Chandler, who has only recently be¬ 
gun to shake those post-Olympic blues, 
admitted earlier in the week that she was 
“a basket case” on the eve of the Rus¬ 
sian meet, her first test against interna¬ 
tional competition since Montreal. “I was 
more nervous than I had been at the 
Olympics.” she said. That was little com¬ 
fort to Cynthia Potter, who had led Jenni 
on points going into the final dive, but 
lost when Jenni uncorked a dazzling re¬ 
verse 2/i somersault. “She didn’t look 
so nervous to me." said Potter. 

The reason for Chandler's unease was 
that at the old age of 18, she felt worn 
out from her Olympic effort. "When you 
work for a year toward one thing and 
then it’s over, it’s just the pits." she says. 
"I was so burned out 1 didn't want to 
dive again, and I thought a lot about re¬ 
tiring. The longest I had gone without 
diving since I was nine years old was 
only a month, so after 10 months out of 


the pool my body was in shock. Now 
that I’m enjoying myself again. I'm try¬ 
ing to clean up my act.” 

Post-Olympic decompression is not all 
that uncommon, and Jenni wasn't suf¬ 
fering alone in 1977. “The Olympics are 
the highest any amateur athlete can go," 
agrees Louganis, “and when you get back 
home it’s hard to adjust. When I came 
back from Montreal, a lot of my friends 
at high school wouldn't talk to me be¬ 
cause they thought l had changed. It was 
very hard on me at the time.” 

To make matters worse. Louganis got 
mononucleosis, bruised both his heels 
and injured his back so severely that he 
had to lake muscle-relaxing drugs. 
“Those muscle relaxers depressed him." 
says Sammy Lee. “He was talking about 
retiring and all kinds of crazy stuff. But 
he’s all right now." 

So are Vosler. Chandler, Wilson, 
Boggs and several other American divers, 
who will endure two more years of ob¬ 
scurity until Moscow and their two weeks 
before the TV cameras. end 


Louganis, a silver medalist at Montreal, was in line form in winning the IO meter in Fort Lauderdale. 




A LIVING LEGEND LIVES 
UP TO HIS NAME 

Sam Snead and money have been close friends for many years, and he wasn't 
about to let the $400,000 Legends of Golf title get away by DAN JENKINS 


A t first it was like packing up a golf 
museum and taking it on the road, 
in case a lot of folks out there thought Ar¬ 
nold Palmer had invented the game and 
then lost it to Jack Nicklaus at one of 
those places like Pensacola or Pinehurst. 
If so. the Legends of Golf tournament, 
which took place last week near Austin. 
Texas, would show them different. Ben 
Hogan’s white cap and cigarette might 
be missing, but on display would be such 
treasured relics as Gene Sarazen’s knick¬ 
ers. Sam Snead’sstraw hat.Tommy Bolt’s 
chin. Jimmy Demaret’s wit. Cary Mid- 
dlecoffs dental drill and all sorts of mem¬ 
orabilia from the sport that gave us belt¬ 
less slacks and three-toned shoes. As 
such, it was the best of ideas for a game 
with so much sameness on the profes¬ 
sional tour—week after week of Gary 
Player’s putter and wondering who Lon 
Hinkle is. 

The only thing modern about the Leg¬ 
ends was the prize money. In three 
rounds, 24 gentlemen over 50. many of 
them old enough to gamble with their so¬ 
cial security checks, competed for $400,- 
000, nearly the equivalent of the purse 
money in back-to-back Kemper Opens. 
It was nice to see nostalgia rewarded, 
which at one time happened only at the 
Masters. The best-ball format was such 
that even the last-place twosome could 
earn $20,000, or more cash than the lead¬ 
ing money-winner made for a year’s la¬ 
bors in the days when Hogan and Snead 
first started cashing in 

And speaking of Snead, the Legends 
provided a surprisingly thrilling finish 
once old Sam started sniffing all of that 
Nicklaus-type cash lying around lovely, 
tree-shaded Onion Creek Country Club, 
a golf course planted in the center of a 
community development about 12 miles 
south of Austin. 

Snead and money have been close 
friends for years. Sam has won more golf 
tournaments than anyone who ever 
picked up a club, and not just because 
he has probably played in more of them. 


being so basically indestructible that at 
the age of 65 he can read the fine print 
on an endorsement contract without the 
aid of eyeglasses. Sam won tournaments 
because he has always had that classic- 
swing and enough natural talent for half 
a dozen pros. His partner at Onion Creek, 
Gardner Dickinson, more or less went 
along for the ride when old Sam took us 


back to the days of yore—and pretty 
much took over the tournament late Sun¬ 
day afternoon. He birdied each of the 
last three holes for a one-stroke victory 
over the Australian entry of Peter Thom¬ 
son and Kel Nagle, who had seemed for 
most of the last round to be turning the 
Legends tournament into a tag team Brit¬ 
ish Open. 

And so Sam Snead has won another 
golf tournament. Why not? He was the 
most legendary legend in the field. He 
could only have been tied in that cat¬ 
egory if Ben Hogan had been physically 
well enough to compete, or perhaps more 
interested in the experiment. One has to 
remember that Snead's name still keeps 
popping up on leader boards in regular 
lour events, as if he were planning to re¬ 
main a regular part of the American 



The 65 year-old Snead birdied the last three holes to win with Dickinson at Austin's Onion Creek 
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sporting scene forever. This is an immor¬ 
tal mortal who won a tournament over 
younger men as recently as 1965, when 
he took the Greensboro Open at the age 
of 52. Better still, this is a man who tied 
for third— third, for God’s sake—in the 
1974 National PGA, at the age of 62. 

And now they were putting Snead up 
against people close to his own age. And 
giving him a chance to win 550,000 for 
three days' work. And letting him ride 
in a cart. Heck, it was almost like telling 
John Dillinger you knew a bank where 
the cashiers went home for lunch. 

What it came down to. finally, was 
whether Sam could make one more bird¬ 
ie on the very last hole as he stood out 
there in the Texas sun, fondling his trusty 
pitching wedge. The last hole at Onion 
Creek is a 590-yard par 5. Snead had 
kept his first two shots between the trees 
and now he had a dainty little 73-yard 
pitch shot for a birdie attempt. He put 
yet one more of those instruction-book 
swings on it and the ball began inhaling 
the flagstick. The shot came down right 
over the pin and spun back with all of 
the accumulated magic of Snead’s years, 
stopping about three feet from the cup. 
And of course Sam rolled it in with the 
non-yip. semi-croquet putting stroke that 
he adopted several years ago as the best 
remedy for the aging golfer’s difficulties 
on the greens, where nerves are likely to 
have become a greater problem than 
reading the breaks. 

Actually. Snead and Dickinson had 
been, as Sam put it later, “in the bag.” 
meaning they had it lost with about five 
holes to play. Nagle, who has long been 
noted for his wizardry on the greens, had 
knocked in everything but Jimmy Dc- 
marct’s latest cocktail. The Aussics had 
led after the first round with a six-under- 
par 64. After the second round, they 
trailed by three when Snead and Dick¬ 
inson shot an eight-under 62. But Nagle 
birdied five of the first 13 holes on Sun¬ 
day. thus giving his team a one-stroke 
lead. There was roughly one hour dur¬ 
ing the day when it appeared that the for¬ 
eigners would surely get away with most 
of the money. 

This was when Gardner reminded 
Sam that he was the No. I legend on 
the premises. "My little partner kept 
bumping it into the fairway and giving 
me a chance to swing at it,” Snead said. 
“And he kept telling me I could make 
those putts.” 

Nothing gets a golfer pumped up like 


“killing a rattlesnake." in the 
words of Snead. It was at the 
13th hole that he had to do 
it. He had to make a down¬ 
hill 12-footer to save a par for 
the team, or they might have 
been as far from Nagle and 
Thomson as Austin is from 
Sydney. 

“Downhill 12 feet and 
left-to-right break is four- 
putt distance for me," Snead 
said. “1 been known to knock 
them kind to Virginia. But it 
just trickled in. And Gardner 
said if that could happen, 
there wasn’t no tcllin’ what 
else might.” 

What else did was Sam’s 
nine-foot birdie that rammed 
into the cup at the par-4 16th, 
and the eight-foot birdie that 
dropped for him at the par-3 
17th, drawing Snead and 
Dickinson into a tie with Na¬ 
gle and Thomson, leaving the 
four with one legendary hole 
to play. Snead’s last birdie put 
the winners 17 under par with 
a score of 193. 

Nothing better could have 
happened to the Legends than 
for Sam Snead to have won Gene Sarazen, 76, was the oldest golfer in the tournament 
the inaugural. Perhaps more 
than any other, his name in 
the headlines will enhance the future of 
the event, and it deserves a giddy future. 

The two men most responsible for get¬ 
ting it started arc Fred Raphael and 
Jimmy Demarct, old friends and co¬ 
workers from a TV series called Shell's 
Wonderful World of Golf. Raphael, a 
promoter, sold the idea to NBC, and De- 
maret sold it to such legends as Julius 
Boros, Bob Rosburg. Jay and Lionel He¬ 
bert. Chick Harbert, Roberto de Vincen¬ 
zo, Jack Burke Jr.. Ralph Guldahl. Paul 
Runyan and Lewis Worsham. 

In the rest of the field, in addition to 
the legends present, there were also a few 
friends of Demaret. A few self-pro¬ 
claimed legends, uninvited, were missing, 
such as Charlie Sifford. the legendary 
black golfer, and Art Wall, who perhaps 
had more impressive credentials than, 
let’s say, the lone amateur team of Dale 
Morey and Ed Tutwiler, or Bob Toski. 

Pete Nakamura and even Mike Souchak. 
who never won a major tournament, 
while Wall took a Masters. 

But the idea was to keep it small and 


exclusive in the beginning. The future 
calls for expanding the field and perhaps 
moving the tournament to other cours¬ 
es. Fred Raphael even dreams of taking 
it overseas one day to so romantic a ven¬ 
ue as St. Andrews. No wonder he said 
the chances were less than 50-50 that it 
would return to Onion Creek in 1979, al¬ 
though the city of Austin warmed to the 
festival as it would have to a touchdown 
drive by the Texas Longhorns, and the 
club provided an overdose of hospitality 
to every visitor. 

Demaret tried desperately to get Ho¬ 
gan to team up with him again, as they 
had so often in the old Inverness Four- 
Ball. No doubt Hogan would have dou¬ 
bled the gate and upped NBC’s Nielsens. 
But Ben probably knew old Sam would 
birdie those last three holes, and he had 
seen enough of that in the past. 

But. all in all, thanks to Sam. it was a 
legendary finish to the first Legends tour¬ 
nament. Golfers everywhere should be 
rooting for it to prosper as long as the 
cashmere and the alpaca. end 
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IT S THE ROSIEST DERBY IN YEARS 

With favored Alydar and Affirmed resuming their redoubtable rivalry and unbeaten Sensitive Prince a figurative if not 
literal dark horse, the 104th running of the Kentucky Derby could blossom into a beauty by WILLIAM LEGGETT 



Affirmed deft) and Alydar come into the Derby 
unbeaten in 1978. Alydar winning his final tune- 
up by 13 lengths in last week s Blue Grass Stakes. 


four of them to Affirmed. Affirmed and 
Alydar; Alydar and Affirmed. Mirror, 
mirror on the wall. 

Last Thursday afternoon at Keene- 
land. Alydar ran a very confusing race 
in the Blue Grass Stakes, his last Derby 
prep, and he did a lot of things wrong. 
When the starting-gate doors flew open. 
Alydar stood flat-footed, and when he 
finally got under way, he immediately 
ducked inward. The Calumet colt then 
dawdled for most of the race. But when 
he finally made his one move he over¬ 
took his opponents as if they were paint¬ 
ed on the inner rail. His time for 1 '/* miles 
was 1:49% over a dull track. The stun¬ 
ning thing about the Blue Grass, how¬ 
ever. was that Alydar won by 13 lengths. 

The last time Affirmed ran was in the 
Hollywood Derby on April 16. and he 
won the I'/* miles by two lengths in 
l:48'/s, also over a dull track. Make 
whatever you like of the times of the two 


T he last time they met was six months 
ago in the Laurel Futurity in Mary¬ 
land. The purse was big ($144,650) and 
the crowd fairly small (15,361). Some¬ 
where. sometime, there might have been 
a better 2-year-old race, but no one has 
come up with it. Alydar was on the in¬ 
side, Affirmed on the outside, and they 
fought the length of the stretch side by 
side, nostril to nostril, in a remarkable 
demonstration of speed and ability. 
At the finish. Affirmed won by a 
neck to prove he was the best of the 


nearly 29,000 horses foaled in 1975. 

This Saturday afternoon at Churchill 
Downs, Affirmed and Alydar will meet 
again in the 104th Kentucky Derby. 
Since they last raced, Alydar has grown 
and matured and this winter swept 
through the South without a defeat in 
four races. Affirmed spent his winter in 
California, and he, too, has grown and 
matured and gone undefeated, also in 
four races. In 13 lifetime starts. Affirmed 
has had only two losses, both to Alydar. 
while Alydar has lost five of 14 races. 



races, then mix in these facts: in the 
Hollywood Derby, Steve Cauthen had to 
work hard, hitting Affirmed a dozen 
times with his whip in the stretch; in the 
Blue Grass. Jorge Velasquez lapped Aly- 
dar only four times. 

On the morning of the Hollywood 
Derby, Affirmed's trainer. Laz Barrera, 
stood outside his stable office and said. 
“I hate the word great. Everything must 
be great these days. Great, great, great! 
If a man walks down the road with a 
pumpkin and you stop him and say. 
Thai’s a good-looking pumpkin you 
have.’ he'll get mad a! you. But if you 
say. ‘What a great pumpkin you have 
there.’ he’ll stop and talk. 

"I don’t think there are too many great 
pumpkins and there are damned few 
great racehorses. But le: me say this: Aly- 
dar is a great racehorse. Affirmed? He is 
far and away the smartest horse I have 
ever trained. The first :ime I saw him, I 
didn't look to see how big he was or how 
good-looking he was. My eyes went to 
his eyes and I said, ‘There is something 
about you that 1 do not understand. 
You're smart.' I wasn't wrong, either.” 

On the eve of the Blue Grass. John 
Veitch. Alydar's trainer, was asked about 
Affirmed. "1 know he’s a great race¬ 
horse,” Veitch said, “even though 1 
haven’t seen him since last fall. I've read 
about him and know what he’s done. Peo¬ 
ple in the horse business might say. ‘What 
a shame it is that Affirmed and AlyJar 
came along in the same year because one 
must win and the other lose.’ I won’t say 
that because it’s silly. The two are a mar¬ 
velous thing for racing.’’ 

This is a bewildering Derby to figure. 
It’s a bit like those wooden Russian dolls; 
you keep taking one doll away only to 
find another inside. Affirmed seems to 
like to run in front, while Alydar tends 
to come from behind. But Alydar does 
not have to come from far off the pace, 
as he demonstrated while winning the 
Florida Derby by running close to the 
lead. Affirmed, on the other hand, won 
last summer's Sanford Stakes at Sarato¬ 
ga by hanging back and coming on in 
the stretch. Cauthen will be in his first 
Derby, but he has ridden at Churchill 
Downs often. Cauthen is brilliant at put¬ 
ting a horse in front of the field and then 
nursing it home. Velasquez is a master 
of distance, having won more than 30 
major stakes at 1 Za miles and up. 

But is this Derby only a match be¬ 


tween Alydar and Affirmed? Probably. 
Still, there are three other legitimate con¬ 
tenders. Sensitive Prince is undefeated 
in six starts and is trained by Allen Jerk- 
ens. who sent out horses that upset Kelso 
three times and twice defeated Secretar¬ 
iat. The Prince is a front-runner, or has 
been to date, and when a horse is un¬ 
defeated he merits consideration. 

Believe It has been a puzzle for most 
of the winter and spring, but the only 
time Alydar lost to anybody except Af¬ 
firmed last year it was to Believe It. This 
winter. Believe It ran a temperature in 
Florida and his poor performance in the 
Flamingo probably can be attributed to 
that. In the Florida Derby. Believe It ran 
an excellent race, put on a burst of speed 
nearing the head of the stretch but was 
overtaken by Alydar. Subsequently, Be¬ 


have been too short for him. The Der¬ 
by’s 1 Za miles may be more to his liking. 

The history of the Kentucky Derby is 
replete with references to trainer Ben A. 
Jones and Calumet Farm, particularly in 
years ending with the numeral 8. Jones 
won his first Derby in 1938 with Lawrin. 
In 1948 Calumet won with Citation, then 
won again in 1958 with Tim Tam and in 
1%8 with Forward Pass. This is 1978. 
Alydar is owned by Calumet. Hmmm. 

Two years ago Laz Barrera started his 
first horse in a Derby, Bold Forbes. That 
week. Barrera sat in his Louisville hotel 
room and examined the charts of the 101 
Derbies and concluded that 60% of them 
were won by horses that were in the lead 
at the head of the stretch, including Bold 
Forbes. Will Barrera advise Cauthen to 
get to the lead at the head of the stretch 



Sensitive Prince has the speed, the record and Allen Jerkens. one of the most respected trainers. 


lieve It won the Wood at Aqueduct by 
utilizing the same tactics, and this time 
there was no Alydar to catch him. 

The best of the long shots is Esops Foi¬ 
bles, the winner of the Louisiana and Ar¬ 
kansas Derbies, but a surprising six- 
length loser to Batonnier in last 
Saturday's one-mile Stepping Stone at 
Churchill Downs, a race in which jock¬ 
ey Chris McCarron lost his whip at the 
eighth pole. In his previous races, how¬ 
ever. Esops Foibles showed strength in 
the stretch and the Stepping Stone may 


this time and try to withstand Alydar’s 
late drive? Probably. 

Velasquez has never won a Derby in 
four attempts, but this time he feels cer¬ 
tain he will. After the Blue Grass he was 
asked if Alydar was the best 3-year-old 
he had ever ridden. “What?” Velasquez 
said. 

“Is he the best one?” 

“One, two and three,” Velasquez 
answered. "But he’s not the champion 
yet. He’s got to beat Affirmed. And that’s 
not easy." end 
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Although the Kentucky Derby is as encrusted 
with ancient clichds and traditions as any fixture 
in the sporting world, every visitor sees the ros¬ 
es and tastes the juleps in his own personal, sin¬ 
gular way These pages reflect the disarmingly 
"primitive" style and unfettered vision of the Ital¬ 
ian-born American artist Oscar de Mejo, who, 
when he imagines horses in the sky, goes ahead 
and paints them there. De Mejo made his first 
visit to Churchill Downs last year and was struck 
by "the great nearness, a spiritual intimacy, I 


should say. between the horses and their trainers 
and grooms. Visiting the stables in the misty dawn 
of the racing day, I saw this fellow in blue denim 
taking his horse for a walk. They stopped nearby, 
and it looked as if they were whispering to each 
other. Mysterious words. What were they doing? I 
figured the groom was telling his horse all about 
the glory that comes with victory in the Kentucky 
Derby, because he was pointing at the sky, and in 
the sky wearing the roses, the symbol of vic¬ 
tory, were the winners of the recent races.” 
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Finally, the preliminaries are over, the 
horses are oft and thundering down the 
backstretch, the famous old spires in the 
background. To de Mejo, "The horses 
seemed giants at whose necks hung little 
men tense to the point of bursting in the 
effort of winning and yet holding their 
piounts with an almost tender affection." 
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The crowd walks lo, the crowd walks fro, 
but the crowning scene is in the winner's cir¬ 
cle, the most hallowed real estate in Amer¬ 
ican racing, where the roses are draped 
around the winner, evoking for de Mejo 
"the ghosts of many notables of past 
eras. But few people saw them, absorbed 
as they were in watching the ceremony." 
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THRQUQH LIFE fj§T 


O nce they were so full of life. Now 
these children of Berkeley, their fac¬ 
es sallow, memories of the '60s dimming, 
huddle like barnacles on the jumbled 
sidewalks of Telegraph Avenue, close to 
the university. Spread out before them 
in this eroding oasis are displays of In¬ 
dian jewelry. scrawled paintings and rem¬ 
nant clothing. They are trapped in the 
Age of Aquarius, tattered flower chil¬ 
dren. They seem oddly old-fashioned but 
still they wait for the revolution, for the 
Messiah, for something to happen. 

As Ron Laird walks down this street, 
an almost prim figure, he appears to be 
misplaced. But he belongs. He belongs. 
He cadges sleep on an exercise mat 
spread on the floor of a friend’s apart¬ 
ment half a block away, borrows vita¬ 
min pills, eats cheaply, trades frayed 
training shoes for his worn advice. 

Ron Laird is a sports hippie, living only 
to compete, to move into the final 
straightaway, muscles numbed and heart 
exploding. Those last few desperate steps 
and then the finish line: relief and ju¬ 
bilation. His moment comes every four 
years in the Olympics. In the meantime 
he also waits. Ron Laird is 39 years old. 
Like Peter Pan. he will not grow up. 

To others his vigil seems tedious, un¬ 
warranted. Although he is one of the 
most successful athletes in U.S. history. 
Ron Laird is virtually unknown. He is a 
race walker, a member of that curious 
band of athletes whose gait calls to mind 
an old car with broken pistons. Heel-toe. 
heel-toe. heel-toe. Most people have nev¬ 
er seen a race walker in the flesh and do 
not feel they have missed anything be¬ 
cause of it. 

Thus Ron Laird is the curator of a mu¬ 
seum without visitors. He has cardboard 
boxes of newspaper clippings and pho¬ 
tographs. medals and ribbons: souvenirs 
that document his 69 national champi¬ 
onships. his 81 records, his participation 
in four Olympics. In the boxes is proof 
that he traveled with 24 international 
teams, won a gold medal in the 1967 Pan- 
American Games and two bronze med¬ 
als in world championships. These scraps 
of paper and bits of metal and ribbon cer¬ 
tify that there is a Ron Laird, and he 


hoards them the way some people save 
their paycheck stubs. They show that he 
has been a top race walker for 23 years. 
Laird walks on. but does anyone' care? 
People laugh at him when he trains, meet 
organizers refuse him expenses and a few 
fellow walkers label him an eccentric, an 
aberration, a kook. His is a cold street, 
and on it he has no address. 

To locate America’s most durable 
track athlete you send letters to various 
addresses, wait several weeks, then pick 
up the ringing phone and hear, "This is 
Ron Laird. Did you want to talk to me?" 



Z3 WALK 


"He's sort of a vagabond.” says Ray 
Lumpp. sports director of the New York 
Athletic Club. For most of Laird’s ca¬ 
reer. the NY AC has served as his East 
Coast refuge. It has given him traveling 
expenses. When he is on the premises 
he can go into the bar during the cock¬ 
tail hour, surreptitiously load a tray with 
peanuts, cheese dip and crackers and 
consume this poverty-level buffet dinner 
in front of the television set in a nearby 
lounge. Ron Laird has not worked since 
1971. except occasionally as a handyman. 
He can make it on S3.000 a year—bunk¬ 
ing in donated locations up and down 
the West Coast and in Mexico, working 
out twice a day. smearing petroleum jel¬ 
ly on sore feet and cushioning them with 
pads, nursing tight hamstrings, aging 
knees and a toe that needs surgery. All 
to get ready for the next Olympics. Ev¬ 
ery time Ron Laird is scraped off the un¬ 
derside of the sport, he grows right back. 

For most of his adult life Laird has be¬ 
lieved. like the English dramatist Thom- 
cominucd 


Race walker Ron Laird has no regular 
job and no address—only plans to be 
a U.S. Olympian for the fifth time 

by BARRY McDERMOTT 
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RACE WALKER continued 


as Dekker, that "Money is trash.” Not 
surprisingly, Dekker lived a life of pov¬ 
erty and spent several years in debtor’s 
prison. Laird docs not pay his bills ei¬ 
ther. because he docs not have any. He 
survives on a form of athletic social se¬ 
curity. Last winter, for example, he lived 
in a cluttered house with Dennis Reilly, 
an enthusiastic walker and graduate stu¬ 
dent in architecture at Berkeley. Also in 
the house were two other students and 
Glenn Sweazy, a young race walker who 
was fourth in Canada’s 1976 Olympic 
Trials. Laird earned his keep by giving 
advice, mapping out training routines, 
pacing his roommates through workouts 
and always bringing home a doggie bag 
of scraps from handout meals. 

One day. as Laird fumbled about in his 
cardboard boxes, Sweazy, perhaps fore¬ 
seeing his own future, said, "That’s all 
you have, isn't it, Ron—just mementos?” 

Ron Laird does not own a credit card, 
but he is in the Guinness Book of World 
Records for most national champion¬ 
ships won by a race walker. Henry Las- 
kau. who raced in the 1950s, is in sec¬ 
ond place with 43, and Laird hopes 
someday to double that total. If he does 
there will be no shortage of documen¬ 
tation, because Laird is a compulsive 
recordkeeper and letter writer. He has di¬ 
aries of his daily workouts over the last 
15 years. When a journalist sought him 
out recently, he dashed off a seven-page 
handwritten letter highlighting his ca¬ 
reer, then apologized for not being thor¬ 
ough enough. He writes notes to com¬ 
panies (General Motors) and personal¬ 
ities (Muhammad Ali, Jack LaLanne) 
outlining his accomplishments and ask¬ 
ing for the financial assistance he needs 
for high-altitude training in Mexico. He 
writes much but receives little. 

Laird shows the journalist a letter. It 
suggests that Laird is not "normal,” that 
he ought to reassess his values and reset 
his goals; join the community, so to 
speak. Has he ever considered therapy? 
The writer is a businessman and he con¬ 
cludes by saying he never supports proj¬ 
ects that are not tax deductible. Ron 
Laird needs to become a tax shelter. 
"They all want to help a 14-year-old,” 
he says. “If you're 39. they don’t want 
to talk to you. It f s not like I'm asking for 
$50,000, just a few thou’ to keep the ol' 
legend going.” 

A legend in his own mind, Laird does 
not think he is too good for work, he 
thinks he is too good to quit. This per¬ 


sistent quality has cost him a wife, and 
perhaps his family. “My dad wants me 
to go back to school and get a job,” 
says Laird. "1 told him that I was too 
young for school, and I already have a 
job—15 miles a day.” His mother and 
father, retired and living in Ashtabula. 
Ohio, refuse to watch him perform in 
the Olympics. They have not seen him 
in years and do not know where he 
lives. Told recently that Ron was in San 
Francisco, the elder Laird neglected to in¬ 
quire how his son was faring. “It’s hard 
to tell you anything about Ronnie,” says 
Arthur Laird. “I guess he told you he 
was in the Guinness book. I checked it 
out and saw it there. But at 40, what is 
the future for walking? All that effort has 
gone into it, and I don’t know what it 
has amounted to.” 

“Quitting and getting a job? It would 
be the easiest way out,” says Ron. “but I 
don’t want to melt into the crowd and be¬ 
come the average guy. A lot of people 
think walking is some sort of big play¬ 
thing for me. It might be that way in some 
Olympic sports, but not in race walking. 
Basically it’s very boring, just a hell of a 
lot of hard work. There are times when 
I’m out training when I say to myself, i 
just can’t do it anymore. Give it up. Get a 
job.’ I look at my life, and it all seems so 
unreal, like a dream, something that nev¬ 
er existed. Training, racing, the traveling 
around the world. The fear, the anxieties 
before a race. It never existed. It wasn’t 
me. It's as if I look at it through somebody 
clse’s eyes. I was never a gifted athlete. It 
was all just hard work.” 

ard work. But what has it 
amounted to? Over the years the 
race walker becomes inured to 
the question. Resentment is his crown 
of thorns. Once, while competing, walk¬ 
er Jim Hanley was attacked by a Los An¬ 
geles policeman who thought he had bur¬ 
glarized a nearby church. Laird has been 
hit in the chest by a thrown beer can 
and bitten by a German shepherd. In 
Eastern Europe the sport has an enthu¬ 
siastic following and. as a group, the Mex¬ 
icans have recently become the best in 
the world, but by and large race walkers 
are an endangered species. The world 
loves a runner, but even in airports a fast 
walker seems out of place, a bit too pur¬ 
poseful, aggressive and rude. Walking too 
quickly is one of the faults visitors pin 
on New Yorkers. 

Race walking would appear to be eas¬ 


ier than running, but in certain ways it 
is much more difficult. A runner can soar, 
but a walker is chained by regulations 
that say he must be in constant contact 
with the ground, and that he must 
straighten his supporting leg during each 
stride, which results in that familiar Mae 
West movement of the hips. While mov¬ 
ing faster than joggers, walkers, like har¬ 
ness horses, are always fighting the in¬ 
clination to break into a run—which 
confounds long-distance runners. It is far 
easier to run an eight-minute mile than 
it is to walk one. Laird’s personal best 
for the mile is a 6:14.4, and at the last 
Olympics the quickest race walkers fin¬ 
ished their 20-kilometer race in under 
1 Vi hours, a 7; 15-per-mile pace. 

Certain institutions—the armed ser¬ 
vices, the church, even prisons—provide 
protection and solace for some, and, af¬ 
ter much time spent in them, the rest of 
the world becomes alien. Ron Laird puts 
on his uniform and perseveres, some¬ 
times training 110 miles a week, doing 
300 sit-ups daily, lifting weights, stretch¬ 
ing tight muscles, agonizing through 21- 
day fasts, driving a car that needs to be 
pushed to make it run, being laughed at 
by women and children. But he is in the 
Guinness Book of World Records. And 
unlike the people who litter Telegraph 
Avenue, Laird can see his future. It is 
Moscow, 1980. 

Recently Laird was taken to dinner in 
a dark, well-appointed restaurant, the 
type that shuts out the world. In restau¬ 
rants families enjoy a night ofT from PTA 
meetings. Little League games and 
Three’s Company. Businessmen cajole 
clients. Young lovers linger over wine. 
Laird has no time for any of this. He 
was married briefly in 1963, but his wife 
left when she realized that he could nev¬ 
er love her as he loved race walking, prob¬ 
ably arriving at this conclusion when he 
had her ride on his shoulders while he 
trained. To Laird the restaurant is only a 
place to refuel, to replenish what two ar¬ 
duous workouts earlier in the day have 
depleted. There is a salad bar. which is 
good, and a benefactor has offered to pay 
the tab, which is better. In anticipation. 
Laird has not eaten all day. None of the 
other patrons recognizes that there is a 
four-time Olympian sitting among them. 

Once upon a lime Laird was middle- 
class and average, as befits the son of a 
government civil engineer. As a young¬ 
ster he was sickly, too weak to do a chin- 
up and no athlete. Baseball befuddled 
continued 
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Bonnie and Clyde led us 
on a wild chase to the site of 
their last known hideout. 


Nearby we hid a case 
of Canadian Club. 



Bonnie and Clyde cut up lor a gang member's camera. 


It had been 44 years since Bonnie 
Parker and Clyde Barrow sped 
through this northern Louisiana 
wilderness on their last run from 
the law. Tracking their legend 
even now is a wild and wooly 
chase over lonesome red clay 
roads which run deep in tangled 
pine forests. 

We met folks who'd seen them. 

Finally our search led to where an 
old squatter's cabin had once 
stood. Bonnie and Clyde were 
known to have holed up here in 
their last days, and local folks told 
us they'd seen the two lurking 
hereabout back in '34. So having 
found the long-lost hideout, we 
trekked into the brush and buried 
a case of Canadian Club. 

Start at "the end of the trail." 

To find that C.C., pack maps, 
compass and shovel, and start 


your trail exactly where Bonnie 
and Clyde's ended. (Ask someone 
in Gibsland, La. where that is.) 
Find the road they took to their 
fateful rendezvous with the law- 
and head in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, all the way to the next parish. 
Co past the "three R's" place, and 
where David's lad abides, turn 
onto a red dirt road. At the black 
gold storage place, head north. 



Members ol the original Bonnie and Clyde posse. 





Look for a warning. 

Two hard left turns and a short 
drive will bring you to an old 
sawmill. Continue till you are 
warned about digging and stop (if 
you're warned more than once, 
you've gone too far). On your 
right is an overgrown trail. Follow 
it to two former money-makers. 
From one of them, take a bearing 


of 160 degrees, and take a pace for 
each of the 120 years people have 
been enjoying Canadian Club. 
Now take 44 more in any direc¬ 
tion but the one you’ve come 
from to where three stumps form a 
triangle. 

We hope you brought some 
ice and glasses, for within that 
triangle, just a foot down, lie 12 
bottles of the world's finest tasting 
whisky. When you reach the C.C., 
raise a glass to Texas Ranger Frank 
Hamer who cleared these woods 
of the likes of Bonnie and Clyde. 
And if the rigors of the hunt seem 
too great, you can find the mak¬ 
ings for the toast at your favorite 
tavern or package store by simply 
saying, "C.C., please.” 

"The Best In The House'" in 87 lands. 







GO OUT AND 
YOU 


Roads and Camaros. 

When it comes to hugging, 
there hasn’t been anything like 
them since Romeo and Juliet. 

The Camaro’s stance is 
wide and solid like a road car’s 
should be. The tires are steel- 
belted radials. The suspension 
has a front stabilizer bar. 


HUG A ROAD 
LIKE. 


The body is low and sleek. 
The road-moves are deft. 
Power steering is standard. 


sport steering wheel is 
one of precise, flowing control. 

This year, the Hugger has a 
new soft nose sheathed in body- 


The feel up through the 4-spoke color urethane. Smoother 

looking, more rakish than ever. 

Take your pick. Camaro Z28, 
Rally Sport, or Luxury Type LT. 
Then go out and hug a road. 


Camaro.The Hugger. 






RACE WALKER continued 


him. In track he could manage only a des¬ 
ultory 5:12 mile, so he dabbled in throw¬ 
ing the discus. He earned only one sports 
letter in high school. Bui he stumbled 
upon race walking at a Madison Square 
Garden meet in 1955. and that fit. With¬ 
in five months he had defeated Henry 
Laskau in a handicap race. He was good, 
though in the currencies in which most 
athletes deal—money, clout, fame, a 
groupie at the dressing-room door—he 
was destitute. But he was rid of that aw¬ 
ful appellation: average. And now those 
handsome, glib stars of his youth, those 
fair-skinned cheerleaders and prom 
queens, are adrift in the land of Liquid 
Plumber and lawn mowers, their own 
glory days long ago buried. 

At dinner Laird visits the salad bar and 
patiently constructs a volcanic sculpture 
of vegetables and Roquefort dressing. If 
he does not leave room for dessert, he can 
take that home in a doggie bag. Laird’s 
life-style dictates that he take what comes 
his way. He has lived in garages, in a 
house with a 92-year-old woman whose 


grass he cut in exchange for lodging, and 
in a basement apartment where, after 
workouts, he bathed in a sink. He has 
hitchhiked coast-to-coast to track meets. 
Once he created a resume that landed 
him a job as a draftsman in Hamburg, 
Germany for a year. He has trained in a 
sweat suit during the hot, humid summer 
months on the grounds of a mental hos¬ 
pital in Norristown, Pa. In the winter he 
trained through tunnels connecting the 
buildings. The doctors and nurses 
thought him a patient. During his stay in 
the area he had 14 different jobs in three 
years, often being fired for skipping work 
to compete in races. Duyng coffee breaks 
he did isometrics. Throughout his career 
he has denied himself the simplest plea¬ 
sures. He shuns liquor and cigarettes and. 
with women, talks a better game than he 
plays. Recently, he drove 20 miles to a 
San Francisco park where 1,000 women 
were competing in a road race. Laird coy¬ 
ly acted as if he had stumbled upon the 
meet by accident while race walking. He 
asked for names and phone numbers as 


the competitors jogged by. “You should 
have smelled the perfume in the air.’’ he 
says dreamily. 

Such reflections keep Laird late at 
the restaurant. It turns out that his wait¬ 
er is a former quarter-milcr from Min¬ 
nesota. When he learns that Laird is a 
four-time Olympian, the waiter first looks 
skeptical, then impressed. “I always 
wanted to be in the Olympics." he says, 
"but after school I gave it up. Where 
else could I run?" 

“You should have been picked up by 
some national team and sent for high-al- 
titude training in Mexico,” Laird tells 
him. “In two years you would be Tarzan 
on the track. The Russians would never 
let you quit like you did.” 

“Yeah,” the waiter replies, “but for 
me it was lime to quit." The boy is say¬ 
ing that he wants to lead a “normal" life. 
There it is. Normal. 

The waiter walks away. "The most im¬ 
portant thing to me is health." says Laird. 
“People have the choice, health or 
wealth, and most take wealth. I’ve had 
continued 
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The Char Broil® 
Will Get 
You If 
You 
Don’t 
Watch 
Out 


See that guv there? He’s not exactly 
Robert Redford, is he? Yet he's got 
beauties singing his praises and toasting 
his cool savoir faire. 

All the while hoping eagerly to be 
invited to see his etchings, his macrame. 
and. most important, his Char-Broil 
artistry. 

You see. that devil knows where his 
charm lies. Right there under that leer 
of his. 

A roast turning on his Char-Broil 
spit has been known to drive lovelies 
wild with anticipation. 

A rack of lamb, a roasting duck, and 
they helplessly lose all control. 

Char-Broil does the work, he gets 
the credit. That’s the way it goes. 

Just don’t say we didn’t warn you, 
ladies. 

If the guy has a Char-Broil, bring 
along your folks. Otherwise, madness 
may reign. 



Prodigious 
Do It Itscltcr 
1 he Char Broil 
(ins brill 


Before his Char-Broil took over, 
about all he could do was make 
toast, the dark, crumbly kind. Now 
look at him. It’s a real wonder, this 
Char-Broil Gas Grill — a magnificent 
example of proud workmanship that 
makes meals as easy as they are 
superb. It can prepare practically 
anything —even bake a cake if you 
want it to. But enough of this 
twaddle. Write and we’ll send you 
a little gem called "Char-Broil 
Cooking Tips & Recipes”, free for 
nothing. Just address: Char-Broil. 
Dept. SI-8. Box 1240, Columbus, 
Ga. 31902 


W.C. BRADLEY 
Enterprises, Inc. 


COLUMBUS. GEORGIA 31904 


RACE WALKER continued 

friends drop dead on me. That’s scary. 
Friends from high school. Most people 
are into making money and accumulating 
things. 1 go out for a super workout and 
1 knock out those hostile, poisonous emo¬ 
tions. When my wife left, I doubled my 
workouts. I don’t know how people get 
through life without it. No wonder there 
are suicides.” 

Laird has been nominated several 
times for the Sullivan Award, amateur 
athletics' version of the Oscar, and a race¬ 
walking magazine once named him Ath¬ 
lete of the Decade, but a few of his fel¬ 
low competitors are embarrassed by his 
zeal. There is also a possibility that Laird 
survives because race walking is not that 
sophisticated in this country. Nationally 
there are probably only 300 hard-core 
walkers. Todd Scully, who has set U.S. 
records at several distances, competes in 
street shoes. Age is not an infirmity be¬ 
cause the sport is less demanding on the 
cardiovascular system than many others. 
In 1967 60-year-old Larry O’Neil won a 
100-mile race with a record time of 
19:24:34. rubbing off all his toenails in 
the process, and the best race walker in 
the world over the past two decades is 
Vladimir Golubnichy of Russia, who has 
been on five Olympic teams and is 41 
years old. This takes diligence. Laird is 
able to go out on those stifling summer 
days, when even the birds sit motionless 
in the trees, and walk for more than four 
hours. He envisions himself competing 
and improving for another decade. 

“Nothing has mattered in the man’s 
life other than race walking.’’ says El¬ 
liott Denman, who gave Laird much of 
his initial guidance on technique in 1955. 
Denman is now 44 years old. still a rec¬ 
reational race walker, and a sports col¬ 
umnist for the Asbury Park Press in New 
Jersey. He sees Laird as an enigma. "He 
has given up a normal life in the sense 
of working and raising a family.” Den¬ 
man says. “I can’t think of any other ath¬ 
lete who has devoted himself the way he 
has. I guess he's reached maturity, but I 
don’t think he really grew up. Someday 
it might strike him that he’s missed out 
on other things in life." 

In the restaurant Laird is finishing his 
meal. His companion had finished 40 
minutes earlier, about the time Laird dis¬ 
patched his acre of salad and started on 
soup. “I forgot something." says Laird, 
folding his doggie bag. "I once got some¬ 
thing from race walking. A judge let me 
out of a parking ticket because of it. I 
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didn't have money to pay the fine, so in¬ 
stead of sending me to jail he let me give 
a speech at a high school. I gave a speech 
and got paid a parking ticket." 

Next day Laird is on the track in 
Berkeley. He has already done 10 miles 
during a morning workout, and now, in 
dwindling afternoon light, a chill tem¬ 
perature and a fine mist, he is going to 
do some speed work. On the track a na¬ 
tionally ranked sprinter is working on his 
start. Parked nearby is the sprinter's Mer¬ 
cedes, bought, Laird grumbles, with il¬ 
legal payoffs from meet organizers. Off 
to the side several young sprinters loll 
about, chatting. "See how hard speed 
guys work?” says Laird derisively. 

It is here on the track that Laird is 
most comfortable. People recognize him 
and ask for his autograph, and he signs 
it patiently, laboriously adding the fig¬ 
ure of a small walker to the signature. 
Make no mistake, he is extremely likable. 
The worst that people can say is that he 
has missed out on some things in life. 
And despite his peripatetic nature, he is 
always able to find a home with friends. 

Of course, those friends arc race walk¬ 
ers, too, immersed in a sport that draws 
the eccentric and iconoclastic. Apparent¬ 
ly it also fosters an almost compulsive 
urge for wandering. In 1937. a Venezu¬ 
elan named Julio Berrisbertia went on a 
four-year walk over 20.000 miles. Dave 
Romansky trudged door to door to raise 
money to make the Olympics in 1968. 

Laird finishes his workout in darkness, 
and a curious girl, interested in learning 
the race-walking style, approaches him. 
The athlete is delighted, at both her gen¬ 
der and attention. He begins a disserta¬ 
tion on the benefits of walking, theoriz¬ 
ing that its twisting motion is good for 
the body’s “vital organs.” h is one of the 
recurring subjects of Laird's frequent ex¬ 
hortations. Others are: the need for sub¬ 
sidization of athletes and Laird's super¬ 
lative qualifications for being named a 
national race-walking coach. He fanta¬ 
sizes about meeting and marrying a rich 
girl who will not mind holding his stop¬ 
watch. "I’m looking for a wealthy, well, 
not really wealthy, just well to do. girl 
who would like to get into race walking 
and travel the world." he says. "You’ve 
heard of a ski bunt? Well, she would be 
a race-walk bum." 

Just now Laird is not in superior com¬ 
petitive condition. He is 15 pounds over¬ 
weight because he treated 1977 as if it 
were a throwaway year, letting his train- 
continucd 
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RACE WALKER continued 


ing deteriorate. This has been his style. 
After failing to make the 1972 Olympic 
team because of an injury, he went 
3‘/j years without winning a champion¬ 
ship. then won the three-mile walk in rec¬ 
ord time at Seattle in 1975. At the AAU 
championships in 1976 he set a record 
of 21:09.4 for 5,000 meters and subse¬ 
quently made the Olympic squad that 
year. It is easy to tell he is not in top con¬ 
dition now because his eyes do not have 
that glitter of emeralds set in deep, hol- 
lowed-out sockets. This ethereal appear¬ 
ance comes from pushing one's body sev¬ 
eral levels beyond what it was built for. 
Walker Todd Scully’s eyes shine like that, 
and in this year’s indoor season he walked 
in record-breaking time. 

To the 29-year-old Scully, Laird is a 
radical, to be sure, but in a way a free¬ 
dom fighter. Scully works. He once raised 
hogs on his farm in Big Island, Va. but 
now has a sporting-goods store, teaches 
and coaches. "It’s hard for Ron," he says. 
“It really is. Because you have to train 
up to 130 miles a week and just in time 


alone it takes almost twice as long as run¬ 
ning. None of the Mexicans have jobs: 
they just train eight hours a day, every 
day. Once in the morning, then some 
weight work, then again in the afternoon. 
The thing that makes Laird different is 
that he lets himself go. then comes back. 
Go. back, go, back. He gets too far out 
of shape. That’s why he’s had so many in¬ 
juries lately." 

For Laird to make the 1980 Olympic 
team he will have to contend with Scul¬ 
ly as well as a formidable group of young 
and developing race walkers, most no¬ 
tably former distance runner Neal Pyke. 
But Laird has faced challenges before. 
"Nobody in this country would beat me 
if I put my mind into it and got back 
into it hard," he says after his workout, 
pulling on a jacket and heading to the 
campus gym for some weight work and 
sit-ups. "I have the ability to train hard 
and not break down and to get into shape 
when I need to." Thoreau once said that 
almost no one understood the art of walk¬ 
ing. Thoreau never encountered Ron 


Laird, the guardian of a treasure that few 
value. Why does he do it? Because he 
does not like the sound of the phrase. 
Ron Laird, former race walker. 

A few days later Laird is standing in 
line at the checkout counter in a super¬ 
market. His meager finances dwindling, 
he made the decision to enter the food- 
stamp program for the first time in his 
life earlier this year. His letters are crum¬ 
pled in office wastebaskets, no rich girls 
are in sight and his body is telling him it 
is getting old. Laird indifferently pulls his 
groceries from his shopping cart and lines 
them up on the conveyor belt. One pack¬ 
age is a box of Wheaties; on the front is 
a picture of Bruce Jenncr. the Olympic 
decathlon champion, his former team¬ 
mate at Montreal. Jenner is a celebrity 
who can make $3,000 just for showing 
up with a pen at a shopping center. 

"1 know him." says Laird to no one in 
particular. 

The checkout girl looks up suspicious¬ 
ly. Ron Laird stares at Bruce Jenncr’s 
picture and sighs. end 
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O ut there in the back country of 
America, in the land of chicken- 
fried steak, 18-wheelers and white vinyl 
belts, there is a game unknown to the cit¬ 
ies and suburbs—rural tennis. Rural ten¬ 
nis is a rustic half sister to the game most 
of us know, but few of us are privileged 
to play it, strong enough to endure it or 
mad enough to pursue it. While not ex¬ 
actly a blood sport, rural tennis calls on 
one’s reserve of courage in ways that 
transcend the more civilized game, and 
provides a dramatic setting for discov¬ 
ering the true nature of the self in ways 
that tennis psychologists can only hint 
at. Rural tennis is war. 

How do I know? Well , I once played 
two weeks of it in the otherwise lovely 
Leelanau Peninsula in Michigan, the so- 
called “little finger” of the state, which 


runs north-northwest of Traverse City 
out into Lake Michigan like a demented 
exclamation point. The peninsula is a 
melange of decaying farms, prosperous 
cherry orchards, humid motels and 
agreeable taverns. In the late spring and 
throughout the summer, the population 
ranges from the affluent hip of Chicago, 
playing house in their Design Research 
“cottages,” to platoons of uncivilized and 
generally uncivil artists, who shout in¬ 
sults at tourists, to the locals, who re¬ 
semble a casting call for Deliverance. 

And out there, dotting the pucker¬ 
brush and the Christmas tree farms, are 
tennis courts. Why, no one is sure. Like 
Roman ruins in Wales, these courts are 
the rubble of a previous civilization. Now 
the prime summer sport is hauling Coho 
salmon out of Lake Michigan with Bun- 


yanesque tackle, but somewhere in the 
glorious past tennis was played here, the 
courts tell us. And once again the hearty 
“pock” of the ball is beginning to be 
heard across the stretches of scrub pine 
and hardwood. The cry of “let!” echoes 
through gun shops and boat yards, and 
men stand in table-stakes taverns, quaff¬ 
ing Stroh’s fire-brewed beer and wear¬ 
ing tennis shorts, elbow-to-elbow with 
farmers in Sweet-Orr bib overalls with¬ 
out getting belted just for appearing in 
such outlandish, sissyfied outfits. 

In fact, it is in taverns that one begins 
to be a rural tennis player. It was to Dick’s 
Pour House, the local pub, that on a love¬ 
ly afternoon I accompanied my friend 
Jim Harrison, a Lake Leelanau resident, 
novelist, poet and diesel authority, to 
“sign up” for rural tennis. Over several 
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Stroh's fue-breweds wc awaited the ap¬ 
pearance of Boobs Bovian, a dairy farm¬ 
er who owns a tennis court. Dick's Pour 
House is a fine example of Northern 
Michigan tavern life. The back bar is cov¬ 
ered with Hav-a-Hank cards, pickled eggs 
in jars (with and without beet juice). Slim 
Jims, small out-of-focus snapshots of the 
owner standing with a string of lake trout 
near an icc-fishing shack, a machine that 
irradiates frozen sandwiches, a Jiggle- 
Corn machine. Rolaids. Certs, peanuts, 
a stack of unopened bills and a late-mod¬ 
el cash register with digital printout read¬ 
ings—stock control and tax done auto¬ 
matically—one of those registers that 
click like a binary computer when the 
barkeep enters your 35e draft beer. 

We had to wait quite a while because 
Boobs Bovian was over in Cedar buying 
Polish sausage. My friend Harrison, a for- 
tyish, dark-skinned Swede who has only 
one eye and is therefore known in the pe¬ 
culiar humor of the place as “the one- 
eyed Jap." gave me my first lesson in 
rural tennis over our seventh draft and a 
plastic sack of Blind Robins. “You have 
to pace yourself," he warned thickly. 
“Waiting for Boobs is part of the game, 
as important as warming up. It won’t do 
to get drunk before he gets here." I 
paced myself. 

Before Boobs arrived, I had my sec¬ 
ond lesson. Harrison weaved purposeful¬ 
ly out to his pickup truck and returned 
with a can of tennis balls. He set it on 
the bar. “We open the ball can here," he 
said. “There are tennis bums around here 
who can actually hear a new can of balls 
opening. They can delect that little hiss 
for miles, and since they’re too poor to 
buy new balls, they come out of the 
woods demanding to play some doubles. 
in rural tennis you never admit that 
you’ve got new balls. We'll dirty these 
up in the parking lot before wc go to 
the court." 

Harrison pulled the tab and the can 
hissed open. A group of men working 
on a snowmobile engine in the corner of 
the tavern gave a cheer at the sound and 
bought us another round of Stroh’s. 

Bovian arrived just as Harrison and I 
had almost decided to give up and go 
after bass with handguns, one of Lee¬ 
lanau's more exacting sports. Boobs was 
a very fat man in bib overalls and a billed 
cap that said "Wayne Feeds" on it. The 
veins on his nose looked like a road map 
of Rhode Island, but there was a twinkle 
in his eye as he produced a worn copy 
continued 
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of ihe Farmer's Almanac from his pock¬ 
et and thumbed through to the date. 
“Let's see here." croaked Boobs, “you 
can have the court from 2 till 2:15. and 
then again from 2:30 till dark.” That 
seemed confusing to me until Harrison 
explained that Boobs usually drove his 
herd of dairy cattle to another pasture in 
the middle of the afternoon, and they 
crossed the court, necessitating not only 
a brief delay for the passage but also a 
slightly longer one for the cleanup. We 
decided to take the court from 2:30 to 4 
and paid 75c in advance. The going rate 
in Leelanau County is 50c an hour, but 
before you go crazy and move there, re¬ 
member that although one can buy a 
round in Dick’s Pour House—buy the en¬ 
tire town a round—for about $2.65 plus 
tax. there is no practical way to make a 
living in the North Country. 

After dirtying our new tennis balls in 
the dusty parking lot. we rattled off in 
Harrison's geriatric pickup with a dozen 
cans of Stroh’s. a few packs of Slim Jims 
and an old Holiday Inn towel. Waylon 
Jennings was singing “Luckenbach. Tex¬ 
as" on the radio. As we bucked down 
the county road through stands of scrub 
pine and farms where the fences were 
made of pine stumps. 1 began to long for 
my own tennis club in the sophisticated 
enclave of Brooklyn Heights, with its 
changing rooms, sauna, restaurant and 
bar. In the bar I could stand at the plate 


glass window, iced Gatorade in hand, and 
watch crisp ground shots traveling low 
over the net, hear the comforting squeak 
of new Stan Smiths, listen to the Haa- 
vaad accents of the squash players, and 
shout, politely. “Oh, well-placed, that!” 
to a good passing shot. I wanted freshly 
laundered whites, the poached trout for 
dinner and a club appointment director 
who called me “sir” and was not named 
Boobs Bovian. Perhaps it was merely the 
effects of eight Stroh’s that produced 
such feverish longing. However, the re¬ 
ality was Leelanau County and the game 
of rural tennis. 

Harrison made a sharp turn off the 
county road onto a sandy double-track 
out through a stand of small Christmas 
trees and finally jerked to a halt, barely 
out of sight of the road. In fact, I thought 
we’d merely taken a shortcut to another 
road, for ahead of us lay a stretch of tur¬ 
tle-backed macadam exactly like the one 
we’d just left. “What’s that road up 
ahead?” I inquired. Harrison snapped 
open a Stroh’s. handed it to me and, star¬ 
ing through the windshield, replied, 
“That’s the court.” 

“But it looks like macadam.” 

“It is. So?” He was getting irritated at 
my snobbishness. 

“So nothing.” I pulled at the beer, be¬ 
ginning to regret the whole venture. 

The court was indeed made of the stuff 
of most county roads, but the lines 


seemed accurate enough, although there 
were only four feel of clearance between 
baseline and fence. This would hardly be 
acceptable even on clay or Har-Tru; on 
macadam one was in constant contact 
with the fence. Go bounce a tennis ball 
on a Michigan county road sometime. It 
lifts an amazing distance off the surface, 
and this is true for flat serves and ground 
strokes of the most ordinary kind, to say 
nothingoflobs and smashes. 

The fence itself was another wondrous 
work to behold. I examined it while Har¬ 
rison lit a cigarette, found a shady spot 
for the beer and settled into his medi¬ 
tation exercise, “B.P." (before playing). 
The fence was Red Rooster Brand chick¬ 
en wire stapled to creosoted two-by- 
fours. The chicken wire had come in a 
three-foot width, and it had been over¬ 
lapped half way up. This. I was to find 
out, presented a problem. When a bounc¬ 
ing ball hit the fence behind the base¬ 
line. it invariably found the overlap and 
squirted outside the fence, trickling off 
into the puckerbrush and Christmas 
trees. Christmas tree ranches arc big busi¬ 
ness in Leelanau country: one doesn't say 
“Christmas tree” merely because he 
doesn’t know the right name of the tree. 
I found the fence weird, to say the least. 
Almost as weird as Harrison's medita¬ 
tion, which was done in a half-lotus that 
resembled a self-administered half nel¬ 
son, while smoking a cigarette and paus¬ 
ing for pulls at the Stroh’s. 

Finally ready, we began warming up. 

Harrison’s outfit that day is de rigucur 
for the game: a padded snowmobile out¬ 
fit as a warmup suit, which when re¬ 
moved reveals backpackers' shorts, with 
those extra pockets on the front that can 
hold nothing but your Sierra Club card, 
and a Norwegian fishnet undershirt—the 
kind you can see through but don’t want 
to. At various times during play. Har¬ 
rison also showed a flair for originality 
by soaking the Holiday Inn towel in a 
nearby creek and wearing the thing over 
his head, yelling, “Lawrence of Poland— 
add in!” As Harrison did that day, many 
men in rural tennis wear Peds, those half¬ 
socks for women with the fuzzy ball on 
the heel to keep the sock from slipping 
into the shoe. This is not some odd, trans¬ 
sexual dress code of the North Woods, 
but comes from the fact that, for some 
years, rural tennis was considered less 
than manly: hence girl friends and wives 
have the best equipment and more of it, 
continued 
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DISASTER continued 


with the result that their clothing and 
equipment are often borrowed by the 
men. But it’s not wise to snicker at a 200- 
pound ex-farmer in Peds. 

As for the game itself, 1 discovered 
that nine beers prevent certain nerve 
synapses, like the ones for judging dis¬ 
tances. from operating properly. Within 
minutes all our balls were somewhere 
outside the chicken wire, lost to the in¬ 
credibly high bounce. Then began the big 
ball hunt. 

In rural tennis the big ball hunt is at 
once one of the most terrifying and re¬ 
warding aspects of the game. It is ter¬ 
rifying because nameless things await one 
out there in the puckerbrush, rewarding 
because living through it will make you 
a belter man, or at least a wiser one. 

Harrison stood with his fingers clawed 
into his fishnet undershirt. 

“Take your racket.” he said. 


"What for. no one’s going to steal 
it when I'm out hunting for balls, are 
they? I don’t think there’s anyone for 
miles...” 

"You’ll need the racket," explained 
Harrison. "Blue racers." 

As a Michigan lad. I knew about blue 
racers. Long, fat snakes as blue and quick 
as their name. 

"And carry it in a serving grip.” 
warned Harrison, opening a Stroh’s for 
the big ball hunt. "There won’t be time 
for any of that fancy Vic Braden stuff 
like changing grips. A quick slash is all 
there’s time for with blue racers." 

Two hundred yards from the court, 
after an elusive sighting of a yellow ball 


deep in the Christmas trees where Har¬ 
rison. yelling “Fenway Park,” had 
slugged it in practice. 1 met my first and 
last blue racer. It was headed lazily to¬ 
ward my ball. I know I’m not supposed 
to be afraid. After all. I’ve read National 
Geographic for years, and I’ve seen those 
pictures of gentle-looking biologists with 
wispy beards and pockets full of felt- 
tipped pens handling cobras and fer-de- 
lances and such. But reason stands no 
chance against plain, old-fashioned hys¬ 
teria. I screamed and whacked out with 
a shoelace-level half volley at the snake. 
It didn't even look back. I retreated, back¬ 
ing up over the small trees, keeping up a 
high-pitched keening noise, like a puppy 
overpowered by a berserk dowager. 

After I regained the safety of the court, 
I began to think of Ernest Hemingway. 
It was not far from where we played that 
Hemingway had come as a boy to fish 


and hunt with his father, and it was about 
this country that he wrote the Nick Ad¬ 
ams stories, those precise tales of man¬ 
hood, courage and responsibility. I tried 
to think of that as Harrison eyed me sus¬ 
piciously. Then it occurred to me that 
Nick Adams had never faced a blue rac¬ 
er. Say what you want about World War 
1 and bullfighting. I’ll bet old Nick would 
have cheeped like a fledgling if he’d faced 
a five-foot blue racer. The thought gave 
me courage to begin the game. 

I won the spin of the racket and pre¬ 
pared to serve. 

“Don't serve," Harrison said calmly. 

“Why not?” 

“Because we don’t serve up here." he 


explained, grinding out his cigarette on 
the baseline. “It just makes it'too com¬ 
plicated when you have to make the ball 
go in the right service court and it takes 
too much energy, which we like to save 
in case something unexpected happens. 
You might need every ounce of strength 
you can get.” 

I was struck by an assault wave of ter¬ 
ror. “What kinds of things?” I asked. 

“Let’s not go into it. Maybe nothing 
will happen .. 

On that tremulous note the game of 
rural tennis began. In rural tennis, the 
player "serving" merely hits a fore¬ 
hand shot to his opponent, anything be¬ 
tween the service line and the baseline 
being acceptable. 

After a sustained rally with a decent 
pace, I sliced a backhand gently over the 
net. dropping it neatly, 1 thought. Har¬ 
rison made no move from his statuesque 
pose at the baseline. 

"Drop shots aren’t allowed. Or dinks, 
either,” he said. 

“To save energy?” I asked, beginning 
to catch on. “Might need the legs to run," 
he said. And as he did so, he looked over 
my shoulder. It’s always a good trick to 
look over your opponent’s shoulder oc¬ 
casionally in the game of rural tennis: 
makes him nervous. But Harrison has 
only one good eye and you can’t be sure 
where he’s looking when he attempts a 
passing shot. 

“Like, I’m trying to decide whether 
we should run right now." he said, back¬ 
ing up slowly. 

"Come on, Harrison," I scoffed, like a 
movie detective, “that’s the oldest trick 
in the book.” Then 1 heard the snuffling. 
It was that particular wet, hot breathing 
that means only one thing on a Mich¬ 
igan farm—a bull. My spine turned to 
pond water. 

I wheeled and confronted the beast, 
raising my racket like a crucifix at a were¬ 
wolf. He was one of those long, low- 
model Hercfords. He rolled a curious eye 
along the fence, hooked a horn in the 
chicken wire and pulled a section away 
from the posts, the staples flying out like 
bird shot. He snorted, licked his drizzly 
nose, and headed slowly onto the court, 
dragging several feet of wire on his horn 
tip. His wide hooves made a frightening 
noise on the macadam. I backed toward 
the net, trying to decide if it would be bet¬ 
ter to wheel and run, or to stand my 
ground and be gored, brave and true. 

continued 
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I. Time for fresh line on yourToro trimmer? 2. A mere tap on the ground while you trim 3. automatically advances fresh line and 

No need to feed out line and cut it by hand. triggers a spring-loaded mechanism that... cuts it to the proper trimming length. 


Toro takes the stop-and-go 
out of grass tri m ming 


Toro engineers drew on over halt a century of 
lawn-care experience in designing this heavy-duty 
flexible-line trimmer. 

Of course, you get the quality and convenience 
you expect to find engineered into any Toro. 

Feeds line automatically 

Toro saves you time and trouble with its fully- 
automatic feed. You simply tap yourToro on the 
ground and it automatically lets out new line, then 
cuts it to the proper length while you trim. No 
stopping, no unplugging. 


You avoid the three-step hassle of manual 
feeding. 



Our fully-automatic feed is a significant 
advance in trimmer design. It's a spring-loaded 
device which now allows continuous trimming with 
no stopping to advance new line. 

A few other outstanding leatures make this 
heavy-duty trimmer a worthy addition to the Toro 
family of quality lawn-care products. 

Adjustable handle 

A comfortable ring-grip handle slides up or 
down to accommodate the user’s reach. A tele¬ 
scoping tubular shaft adjusts to the users height. 

Here’s a Toro that’s only 5.6 lbs. Anyone can 
handle it. You’ll make quick work of grass that 


shoots up along fences, walls, borders, around trees 
or over the edges of walks and driveways. 

3.5-amp motor 

Powered by a 3.5-amp heavy-duty motor, this 
new Toro whips sturdy cutting line around at 7,000 
rpms.That’s power enough to level weeds up to 
half an inch thick, or trim grass along a 50-foot 
chain link fence in only five minutes. 

Cord lock handle 



Haven’t you done 
without a Toro 
long enough? 


Tike all Toro products, your new trimmer is 
engineered for convenience. A cord lock on the 
handle keeps your extension cord from unplugging 
while you trim. And the trimmer is double 
insulated against 
electric shock. 

The complete . 

Toro trimmer line 
also includes cordless 
and gasoline-powered 
models. 

Quality engi¬ 
neering is what 
makes this new 
heavy-duty trimmer 
a Toro. You'll be glad 
you waited. 






DISASTER continued 


while waving my tennis towel in a Ve¬ 
ronica and yelling “Ho, Toro!" But Mich¬ 
igan bulls probably don't understand 
Spanish. I wondered if he’d go for some¬ 
thing like “Please leave me alone," or 
“Pick on someone your own size.” 

Suddenly Boobs Bovian appeared 
through the brush carrying a pitchfork. 
He confronted the bull. “Damn it all. Ju¬ 
nior, I’ve told you not to come over here 
when they’re playing at the tennis games. 
Keep your fat butt over in the south pas¬ 
ture.” Boobs gave Junior a hearty stab 
in the flank with the pitchfork, and Ju¬ 
nior bellowed and lumbered away, flat¬ 
tening Christmas trees. 

“Sorry about that, boys." said Boobs. 
"Fool creature is curious. I guess he can’t 
figure out what you fellows are doing out 
here in short pants hitting a ball back 
and forth." He scratched his head. 
“Damned if I can. either.” Boobs fol¬ 
lowed Junior over a hill and disappeared. 

“Were we at love-40?” asked Harri¬ 
son, used to these interruptions. 1 had 
no idea if we were even on earth. 

Wc decided to try again the next day. 
and for a while everything was somewhat 
better. The game proceeded smoothly for 
a set and a half; the Stroh’s were cool 
and the wind fresh and light. But once 
again there were surprises in store for 
the urban player. 

As I rushed the net on a short return 
of Harrison’s, a huge shadow passed over 
the court, soundless, black and threat¬ 
ening. I dropped my racket and covered 
my head. Harrison's forehand shot 
caught me painfully in the shoulder. 

“Why did you stop?" he wondered. 

“Was that a bird? A big one?" 

“Red-tailed hawk.” said bird-watcher 
Harrison. “The light plays funny tricks. 
The shadows look real big. don't they?” 

Harrison’s point. 

A few days later I felt ready for any¬ 
thing rural tennis could throw at me. It 
wasn’t just that I’d been losing consis¬ 
tently. or that Boobs Bovian’s German 
shepherd Revenge had snapped a ball out 
of midair near my racket and ripped it 
to shreds. It wasn't the thunderstorm 
with lightning that hit the net post, 
or the wolverine with rabies that died 
at the service line one day. No, it was 
the fact that I could now anticipate. 
As Chris Evert can move unerringly to 
the right place to return an overhead 
smash, now I could steel myself to deal 
with what rural tennis could throw up 


at me. At least that's what I thought. 

On my last afternoon in Northern 
Michigan, we had a farewell game. The 
distinctive Leelanau light played on the 
Christmas trees and made a nearby field 
of pigs stand out like a painting, so still 
and perfect and grandly swinish. The 
clouds were Johnson & Johnson cotton 
balls; the Polish sausage and Stroh’s were 
a delight. Such simple pleasures to coun¬ 
terpoint the complex and demanding 
game of rural tennis. 

In game six (I was up five), I was 
backpedaling furiously to get to a Har¬ 
rison lob, and as I bent back to find it 
against the ultramarine of the sky, the 
ball simply disintegrated. The report of 
what could only be a 12-gauge shotgun 
closely followed the vaporization. Bits 
of yellow fluff floated down, as if a 
crate of chicks had been dispatched with 
a laser beam. 

As the sound of the shot rolled away 
over the low hills. I realized I couldn't 
take it any longer. 

"Goddam it. Harrison." I yelled, 
"that’s the last straw. You get me out 
here to play tennis and it's anything 
but. Bulls, dogs, a wolverine. Boobs 
Bovian, drinking at 10 a.m.—that’s all 
right. That’s maybe part of your game. 
But guns...” 

My sympathies, which were never of 
the knee-jerk. Eastern liberal variety in 
the first place, running more to arming 
English professors with Magnums and 
shopkeepers with grenades, were sud¬ 
denly inflamed. It was simply too much 
to be shot at while playing tennis. 

“New tennis balls.” Harrison calmly 
explained. 

"What?” 

“New balls. That was Nick Reems, a 
big-time shotgun freak, and a rural ten¬ 
nis player. He must have heard that we 
were using new balls and we didn’t in¬ 
vite him to play. That's just Nick's way 
of telling me that his feelings arc hurt. 
Also, I suppose Nick feels that it saves 
money on clay pigeons, so it's a double 
treat to blow our ball out of the air. 
He's a hell of a wing shot." 

Nick never appeared. I cringed on 
lobs the rest of the day. but there was 
no more gunfire. 

Boarding my flight that evening in Tra¬ 
verse City. I was seated next to a young 
man who was impeccable in white ten¬ 
nis shorts and shirt. He noticed the rack¬ 
et handle sticking out of my flight bag. 


"Been playing up here?" he asked. 

“Yep, up in Lake Leelanau." 

“Really? I didn't know there were 
courts up there. Any good games?" 

“Oh, you might say so.” I smugly re¬ 
plied. For it suddenly occurred to me 
that this guy. who was probably on the 
top rung of the “A" ladder at Chicago’s 
North Side Racket Club, couldn't pos¬ 
sibly understand what I’d been through. 
He would never appreciate the game of 
rural tennis until he. loo, had played it. 
And I began to think what a marvelous 
experience it had been. At the Heights 
Casino in Brooklyn, I would never have 
to be wary of a rabid wolverine. I would 
never hear the snort of a bull behind 
me. Rural tennis had improved my con¬ 
centration for the regular game immense¬ 
ly. You can lob and drop-shot me all 
day and I won’t complain. Groin pulls 
mean nothing to a man who’s played ten¬ 
nis on Mars, and Stan Smith outfits hard¬ 
ly impress a fellow who’s seen a Swede 
in Peds. Nothing will throw my game 
off—except maybe a shotgun; I still can't 
stand that part. But in Brooklyn the in¬ 
nocent bark of a Saturday Night Spe¬ 
cial won’t ruffle my serve. 

The athletic young man and I had 
nothing to discuss except graphite rack¬ 
ets. which we did until the plane land¬ 
ed in Chicago. eno 
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TV 


RADIO 


by SAM MOSES 


ABC HAS REACHED NEW HEIGHTS 



TO SUIT TV. WILLIG DID A THREE-DAY CLIMB IN TWO DAYS 


Two weeks ago when ABC televised the final 
portion of George Willig’s two-day climb of 
Angels Landing, a treacherous 1,500-foot 
Navajo sandstone wall in Utah's Zion Na¬ 
tional Park, the network extended its live cov¬ 
erage an hour past the allotted 1 'A hours so 
viewers could sec Willig and his partner, Steve 
Matous, reach the summit. Rarely does a net¬ 
work allow a sports show—particularly one 
of a non-spectator event—to run that much 
beyond schedule, because the extension dis¬ 
rupts affiliates' programming. The decision to 
broadcast the climb to its completion was not 
made lightly, and it demonstrated that ABC 
believed the show was generating intense in¬ 
terest, which means it is likely that there will 
be more climbs on TV. 

But before other such shows go on the air. 
broadcasters must work to remedy some prob¬ 
lems that arose during the original telecast. 
Primary among them is timing. From TV’s 
point of view, a perfect ending would have 
the climbers reach the summit a few minutes 
before the scheduled end of the program. As 
Willig and Matous discovered, it is impos¬ 
sible to plan a long climb that precisely. This 
means that tclccasters must be prepared to ac¬ 
cept runovers as a matter of course when cov¬ 
ering climbing. Compressing other sports to 
fit TV time slots may upset traditionalists, but 
in climbing there is much more at stake: men’s 
lives. 

To their credit, the ABC producer, Ned 


Slcckel, and the director, 
Larry Kamm, bent over 
backward to ensure that 
Willig would not feel ob¬ 
ligated to reach the sum¬ 
mit by the time the pro¬ 
gram was to end. But 
Willig, who became a ce¬ 
lebrity when he scaled a 
110-story tower of New 
York’s World Trade Cen¬ 
ter last year, is fast 
learning the value of 
showmanship. He realizes 
that the closer the timing, 
the better the show, and 
thus the greater the like¬ 
lihood of an encore. That 
sort of attitude could lead 
to climbers’ taking poten¬ 
tially fatal shortcuts. 

ABC cameraman Mike Hoover, an expe¬ 
rienced climber who won an Academy Award 
nomination for the climbing short Solo, which 
inspired Willig to take up the sport, says, “We 
stayed an arm’s length away from controlling 
the climb, but there is no doubt that it should 
have been a three-day effort and that George 
was hurrying to get to the top. TV was a big 
part of why he was rushing." 

Willig and Matous, who were equipped 
with microphones, climbed five hours in dark¬ 
ness Saturday night, using a full moon and 
miners’ helmets for illumination. They took 
the risk partly in hopes of being able to finish 
by 6 p.m. EST Sunday. 

The pressure to hurry was tacit and per¬ 
haps unintended. At one point, after the pro¬ 
gram had already been extended about 20 
minutes and Willig had reached a small pla¬ 
teau, a short scramble from the top. he said, 
“As far as I’m concerned, this is the end of 
the climb." But Willig sitting on a ledge was 
anticlimactic; ABC wanted the visual impact 
of the two men at the peak, silhouetted against 
the sky. “We really want to see you get to 
the summit," said announcer Bob Beattie to 
Willig. “You're going to have to wait a while,” 
replied Willig. “How long do you think it’s 
going to take?" asked Beattie. 

Because the popularity of rock climbing 
on TV was questionable, the decision to cov¬ 
er the Angels Landing ascent indicated a 


praiseworthy willingness by ABC to try some¬ 
thing new. And the network did it even 
though the show involved a considerable lo¬ 
gistical effort, including the use of pack mules 
to haul television equipment to the site and 
six microwave links to transmit the picture 
out of Zion Canyon. The show was a success 
because ABC gave it uncommonly progres¬ 
sive executive direction. 

The announcers, Beattie and Bill Flem¬ 
ming. were breaking new ground as well. They 
were in the delicate position of trying to keep 
the audience informed and entertained, while 
disrupting the climbers as little as possible. 
Because the sport requires complete concen¬ 
tration, a rock climber has little time to con¬ 
duct a running interview. Nonetheless. Wil¬ 
lig and Matous more or less maintained a 
dialogue with Flemming and Beattie. The 
commentators were sensitive to the climbers’ 
dilemma—"I don’t want to distract you; if 
you can’t talk, just say so," Flemming told 
Willig—but there were instances in which the 
climbers, who also used the mikes to discuss 
tactics with each other, were forced to com¬ 
municate over Flemming’s and Beattie’s com¬ 
mentating. Occasionally Matous even had to 
interrupt Willig, who took to chatting about 
such things as the mice and scorpions he en¬ 
countered along the way. The highlight of 
WiUig’s narration was his description of a 30- 
foot fall he had taken when a piece of rock 
broke away under his foot. Hoover took 
breathtaking pictures of the plunge, which 
were replayed in slow motion three times. 

Because of the success of the Angels Land¬ 
ing show, there is already talk of another tele¬ 
vised climb. High on the list of possible lo¬ 
cations is Wyoming's Devils Tower, the rock 
Richard Dreyfuss immortalized by building 
a mud replica of it on his living-room floor 
in Close Encounters of the Third Kind. The 
movie has made Devils Tower a tourist at¬ 
traction, a veritable cult cliff. This would be 
the primary reason for using Devils Tower 
for a TV climb, which smacks of show biz. 
Climbing is too dangerous an endeavor for 
commercial concerns to prevail over the re¬ 
alities of the sport. It must never be under¬ 
taken in an atmosphere in which an announc¬ 
er might say to a climber, “You've got to hang 
by your fingertips on that ledge for 60 sec¬ 
onds while we go to a commercial. ” end 
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BASEBALL Ron Fimrite 


They’re alone 
at the top 


T he way one of Charles O. Finley's le¬ 
gion of former employees tells it. 
Charlie O. was sitting around thinking 
up trades in a Chicago bar one day this 
spring when he was approached by a 
sprightly little fellow wearing a red neck¬ 
tie. "Mr. Finley." the intruder began, 
“my name is Applegate, and I've got a 
deal for you.” 

“I'm always interested in deals, sir.” 
Charlie supposedly replied. "Whom do 
you represent, the damn Yankees?” 
“Never." snapped the little man. 

"Well. then, state your business, be¬ 
cause I'm expecting a call from Denver." 

Applegate took a swallow of his 
Bloody Mary and fixed the A's owner 
with a malevolent eye. "Forget Denver." 
he said. "I have it on low authority that 
you're staying in Oakland. Now here’s 
my proposition: if you agree to my terms. 
I will have that ragtag assortment you 
call a baseball team on top of the Amer¬ 
ican League West by April 25.” 

“Terms? What terms? What do you 
want, the franchise?” 

"Certainly not," said Applegate. 
"Charlie. I want your soul.” 

“Sounds reasonable. It’s a deal.” 

They shook on it. and as the little man 
went downstairs, Finley turned to the 
bartender, chortling. "That's the best 
trade I’ve ever made." he said, smooth¬ 
ing the lapels of his green blazer. “I got 
a lot more out of it than he did.” 

That, asserts the old Finley hand, is 
why Oakland astonished everyone by 
taking the lead in its division last week. 
Could be, but there are those—Bowie 
Kuhn among them—who say that not 
even the Devil could do business with 
Finley. Others stoutly insist that from a 
motley assemblage of minor-leaguers and 
bench warmers winnowed from other or¬ 
ganizations, Finley actually has assem¬ 
bled a hustling, exciting young team that 
may be a good deal better than anyone 
expected. Certainly the handful of fans 
who saw the A’s win three straight from 
the Twins last week, including back-to- 
back extra-inning thrillers, would sup¬ 
port this notion. And so would the play¬ 
ers, most of whom were forgotten men or 
lost boys in more substantial franchises. 

“A lot of us just weren't given a chance 
before,” says Jim Essian. formerly of the 
White Sox, after his I2th-inning single 
helped beat the Twins and give the A’s 
their eighth win in a row and their 13th 
in their last 14 games. At 14-3, they had 
the best record in the major leagues. And 


even though Oakland's streak was bro¬ 
ken in a 6-1 loss to the Twins Thursday, 
followed by a 6-2 defeat by the Indians 
Friday night, the A's remained in first 
place by finishing the week with a 5-1 
victory over Cleveland. 

The A's have a starting lineup that 
barely averages 25 years of age. Pete Bro- 
berg, who ran his record to 3-0 during 
that win over the Indians, is at 28 the el¬ 
dest of the five starting pitchers. Only 
three members of the roster are more 
than 30. Seventeen Oakland players were 
not with the team a year ago. and most 
of these didn't come aboard until late in 
spring training, a period during which 
Finley bargained like a Cairo rug mer¬ 
chant. The best publicized of the myriad 
transactions sent Vida Blue to the Gi¬ 
ants for seven players, most of whom 
were unheard of, six of whom are now 
regulars for the A's. At the end of last 
week. 21 -year-old Pitchers John Johnson 
and Alan Wirth were 2-1 and 1-2 re¬ 
spectively. with earned run averages of 
1.24 and 2.25. Both would have been in 
the minors this season had they remained 
with the pitcher-rich Giants. Gary Al¬ 
exander, who had lost the San Francisco 
catching job to Marc Hill, wasn't behind 
the plate for the A's either, but he was 
being used regularly as a designated hit¬ 
ter and occasional outfielder, and he was 
leading the team in home runs (five). Ma¬ 
rio Guerrero, a second-string shortstop 


Rejected by other teams and their own 
fans, the young A s are surprise winners 


with the Giants, was the A's leading hit¬ 
ter (.349) and RBI man (12). Relief Pitch¬ 
er Dave Heaverlo, another ex-San Fran¬ 
ciscan, had an ERA of 2.37. Gary 
Thomasson, the only regular involved in 
the populous trade, emerged from a 
slump to pump home runs in each game 
of a doublcheadcr with the Twins. He 
had not contributed earlier, he explained, 
because he felt burdened with the respon¬ 
sibility of his seniority. 

Other organizations have not been as 
philanthropic as the Giants, but Mike Ed¬ 
wards, who would have been playing in 
the Pirates’ minor league system had he 
not come to Oakland, was hitting better 
than .300 and playing second base as it 
had not been played in the East Bay since 
Dick Green hung up his glove in 1974. 
Essian. who arrived from the White Sox 

continued 
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BASEBALL continued 


for Pitcher Pablo Torrealba. is the start¬ 
ing catcher and a valuable clutch hitter. 
Miguel Dilonc. also a former Pirate, is 
one of the swiftest of outfielders. The 
most famous newcomer is Dave Rever¬ 
ing. whose celebrity was earned not on 
the playing field but as the “other play¬ 
er” in Finley's Kuhn-aborted trade of 
Blue to Cincinnati for $1.75 million and 
a minor-leaguer. Revering, who is bat¬ 
ting .274. finally came to the A’s in Feb¬ 
ruary along with a paltry $300,000 in ex- 
changc for Pitcher Doug Bair. 

Playing for Oakland and its obstrep¬ 
erous owner might seem more like a sen¬ 
tence than a break to some players, but 
the new A's share an intense desire to 
make the big leagues at any cost. “As 
long as I get to play," says Alexander, “I 
don’t care if it’s in Cucamonga. With the 
Giants, I thought 1 was the best-kept se¬ 
cret in baseball." 

The only malcontent on the team is 
the player who has been with Finley the 
longest. Bill North, the lone high-paid 
survivor of the owner's purges of the 
1972-73-74 world championship teams. 
North is in his option year, and despite 
his acknowledged skills as a base runner 
and leadoff man. Finley has refused to 
play him. preferring instead to use in¬ 
expensive youngsters who may be on the 
premises longer. Unlike his youthful 
comrades. North, nearing 30. has felt the 
sting of Finley’s wrath, but he wishes the 
children well. "Right now,” he says, “we 
are the best of the worst. We’ll sec what 
happens when we play the big boys." Ex¬ 
cept for the Angels, who have handed 
Oakland three of its losses, the A’s will 
not confront a Western Division con¬ 
tender until May 17, when they play 
Texas for the first time. 

Even if the A’s nosedive when the 
competition gets tough, this will have 
been an especially bizarre year in Oak¬ 
land, which is saying a lot. considering 
Finley's renowned penchant for the un¬ 
orthodox. This season's team was not 
supposed to belong to Charlie O. and it 
was not supposed to be in Oakland. But 
the preposterously elongated and unnec¬ 
essarily complex negotiations—involving 
Colorado oilman Marvin Davis, who 
would have moved the A’s to Denver; 
the Oakland-Alameda County Coliseum 
Commission, which wanted its lease wiih 
Finley paid off: the city of San Francis¬ 
co. which was reluctant to allow the Gi¬ 
ants to play half their schedule in Oak¬ 
land: the Giants: the baseball commis¬ 
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sioner’s office; and both leagues—finally 
collapsed of their own weight. 

The Denver negotiations left the A’s 
with even fewer fans than they had in 
the unremunerative past. After 10 years 
of divided loyalties. Bay Area spectators 
have turned—at least in the early weeks 
of the season—to the only team that 
seems reasonably certain to stick around, 
the Giants. In its first nine dates of the 
season, San Francisco drew 199,217 to 
Candlestick Park, an average of 22,135 
per game. In their first 11 games, which 
included a half-price night home opener 
and a doubleheader, the A’s drew 54,521 
to the Coliseum, an average of 4,956. At 
this less than whirring pace, the turn¬ 
stiles at Oakland Coliseum should turn 

only 401.436 limes this season and give 
the A’s the lowest attendance in the ma¬ 
jors since their Philadelphia forebears 
drew 304,666 in 1954. 

For the first month of the season, it 
was impossible to hear Oakland games 
on the radio unless the listener happened 
to be standing in the shadow of the Uni¬ 
versity of California’s Campanile, be¬ 
cause Finley initially awarded the broad¬ 
cast rights to KALX-FM. a student- 
operated station of 10-watt range. But 
late last week the A’s were putting the 
final touches on a contract with KNEW, 
a considerably stronger AM station. It 
will replace student broadcasters Larry 
Baer and Bob Kozberg with veteran an¬ 
nouncers Bud Foster and Cliff Haynes 
and, of all people. Curt Rood, whose tilts 
against the reserve clause in the dark ages 
of owner-player warfare contributed to 
Finley's troubles with his championship 
players. It also has not been easy to read 
in detail about the A’s, because news¬ 
papers have for the moment virtually 
abandoned the team. No paper sent a re¬ 
porter with Oakland on its first road trip 
out of California: the missing included 
the Oakland Tribune . which had never 
before failed to cover an A's game. 

Amid all the confusion and unexpect¬ 
ed success, A’s Manager Bobby Winkles 
has kept his wits about him. After Es- 
sian’s hit and a Minnesota error had given 
the A's a second straight extra-inning win 
last Wednesday. Winkles said. “1 look 
great right now. sure.” Then, ambling oflf 
to the showers, he added. "But once we 
start losing a few. I'll be a jackass all over 
again." 

There is, of course, one thing to be 
said for working for Finley's A’s—you're 
never the only jackass around. 


THE WEEK 

[April 23-29) 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


Ml r AOT Wiih the Phillies heating 
l sL_ L.r\0 I up and the Pirates hur¬ 
rying up. the race in the East tightened up. 
only half a game separating the top four clubs. 
“It's tough to grip the bat," said Mike Schmidt 
of first-place Philadelphia (4-2). alluding to 
the cold weather. “You've got to put your 
hands in front of the heater before you go up 
to hit.” Schmidt must have camped out in a 
boiler room, because he batted .417. and he 
was not the only torrid Phtllie. Reserve Out¬ 
fielder Jerry Martin locked up a 3-2 victory 
over San Diego with a three-run homer. 
Pitcher Randy Lcrch helped himself to a 12-2 
win against Chicago with a two-run homer 
and an RBI double; and in his first outing of 
the season. 39-ycar-old Jim Kaat was mas¬ 
terful as he beat the Cubs 7-0 on three sin¬ 
gles. The only chilling news was Second Base- 
man Ted Sizemore's fractured left hand. 

After clinging to the lead for most of the 
week. Montreal (3-3) slid seven percentage 
points behind Philadelphia. The Expos did 
not slug a home run and batted a skimpy .225. 
even though Dave Cash had a .435 average. 
Ross Grimsley ran his record to 4-0 with a 
6-3 defeat of the Astros. 

The Pirates (5-1) sped to within half a game 
of the lead, getting the deciding runs in a 4-2 
defeat of the Mets without hitting the ball. 
After Omar Moreno walked and stole second 
and Dave Parker was intentionally passed, 
both advanced on a double steal and scored 
as the throw to third base skipped into left- 
field. Altogether, the Bucs had 17 steals, with 
the 6' 5". 235-pound Parker picking up three 
and the 6'3". 175-pound Moreno six. Pitts¬ 
burgh subsequently edged New York 1-0. as 
Ed Ott homcrcd in the lllh and Bert Bly- 
levcn hurled a six-hitter. Rookie Don Rob¬ 
inson. 20, a 6'4", 225-pound righlhanded 
fastballer. got two wins, beating the Mets 2-1 
and the Giants 6-2. both on five hits. 

Also half a game off the pace was Chicago 
(3-3). The Cubs thrived on clutch hits: a sin¬ 
gle in the 12th by Joe Wallis finished off New 
York 3-2; Bobby Mureer’s grand slam cooled 
off Philadelphia 4-2; and Atlanta fell 4-3 as 
Heity Cruz homered twice and Larry Biitt- 
ner had a pinch run-scoring hit in the 10th. 
After a so-so start. Reliever Bruce Sutter re¬ 
covered his 1977 form and struck out nine of 
the last 11 batters he faced. 

With Manager Vern Rapp given the heave- 
ho. the Cardinals (3-3) turned gung-ho. In 
their first game under interim Manager Jack 
Krol. St. Louis pounded the Expos 12-2. 
Then, in their first game under new Man¬ 
ager Ken Boyer, the Cardinals made short 
work of the Dodgers. Eric Rasmussen need- 
coniinued 






Central air conditioning can be cold comfort if it costs too much to operate. 


Introducing the Sears 

Gi^bn^avei^ 





Is your present cooling system too energetic? 

Sears has a record ol the Energy Efficiency 
Rating (EER) of virtually every central air 
system recently made by American manu¬ 
facturers So we'll give you an honest evalu¬ 
ation of your present system's EER. That 
could be where the money's been going. 
And whether you're thinking of putting in 
central air conditioning for the first time or 
simply replacing your condensing unit. 
Sears will help you make sure you’re getting 
your money's worth out of your electricity 
To cool your house comfortably and 
economically. Sears has air conditioning 
systems, evaporative coolers, heat pumps, 
power ventilators and the energy-con¬ 
serving Thrif-TThermostat We'll recom¬ 
mend the Sears products that will do the 
best job for you. and we'll arrange 
installation as well. You can buy both the 
units and their installation on one of Sears 
convenient credit 


We have a 
GreenSaver 
Furnace,too. 

It's Sears Best 
Furnace, with 
electric spark 
ignition that 
eliminates 
wasteful pilot 
flames and opt'onal auto¬ 
matic vent damper that helps keep heat 
and dollars from escaping through your 
flue. The perfectly balanced mate to our 
summer GreenSaver. An excellent 
replacement for your worn-out furnace. 
We're very cool people to talk to about 
home comfort. So come to Sears Home 
Comfort Department, and ask us for a free 
estimate or advice 

Home comfort 
doesn't have to 
cost a fortune . 

Sears 


These days, it can take a lot of green to 
coot your home. Because energy costs 
money. 

So depend on Sears. We’re experts at 
controlling the cost of temperature control. 
We'll help you keep a lid on the expensive 
energy your home's air conditioning and 
heating systems use 


Meet our GreenSaver 
Central Air Conditioning System. 

It's the new Sears Best Central Air Condi¬ 
tioner, the most energy-efficient line we've 
ever offered. The GreenSaver is engi¬ 
neered to coax the cool out of every 
kilowatt And that can help 
hold down your elec¬ 
tric bills. 
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The perfect Screwdriver. 

Open The Club 
and you’ve got it made. 


A wide awake blend of vodka 
and orange juice. We mix our 
Screwdriver for you like 
nobody else can. Just like all 
the other Club cocktails. It's 
perfect That's because we've 
mixed more drinks than any¬ 
one else in the world. All we 
leave to you is to sip and enjoy. 

Open The Club and you’ve 








BASEBALL continued 


ing only 67 pitches to become a 1-0 victor. 

Seven days after being in first place, the 
Mets (0-6) were in fifth. Although Steve Hen¬ 
derson ended his O-for-25 slump and although 
New York made five double plays in one 
game, the Mets lost by margins large (14-7) 
and small (1-0,2-1 and 3-2). 


PHIL 9-7 MONT 10-8 PITT 9-8 
CH110-9 NY 9-12 ST.L8-11 


Ml U/rOT Johnnie LeMaster. San 
I »1— V V L.O I Francisco’s 23-year-old 
shortstop, agonized over his .190 batting av¬ 
erage and the boos of Giant fans. "Don’t 
worry about it," LeMaster was advised by 
Pete Rose of Cincinnati (3-2). “They boo me 
louder." Hearing that, an eavesdropper said, 
“Yeah, but not for the same reason." In New 
York, where Rose has received lots of jeers, 
he got a standing ovation. It came in the 
eighth inning as Rose circled the bases after 
his third homer of the day. the first time in 
his 16-year career he had hit three in one 
game. That home run also was the sixth the 
Reds clouted in a 14-7 romp and was Rose's 
fifth hit. bringing him to within four of 3.000 
for his career. Tom Seaver continued to be 
ripped, his record falling to 0-2 and his ERA 
rising to 5.00. 

A two-game sweep in Cincinnati moved 
Los Angeles (4-1) into first place. The Dodg¬ 
ers won 4-2 behind Tommy John (4-0) and 
14-4 as they walloped three home runs. Dusty 
Baker, usually a slow starter, lifted his av¬ 
erage to .366 with a .556 week. Rick Mon¬ 
day. who leads the majors in homers with 
eight and the league in RBls with 22. kept 
the Dodger attack going by driving in six runs. 

Pounding the ball, too. was Jeff Burroughs 
of Atlanta (3-3), who took over the league 
lead with a .413 average. Phil Niekro, who 
had been 0-4. baffled the Giants 3-1 and the 
Cubs 5-0 with his knucklcball. 

After the Giants had scored only one run 
in each of four straight losses. Willie McCov- 
ey called a San Francisco (2-4) team meet¬ 
ing and told his males they were pressing, 
MfCovey then helped the Giants relax. He 
drove in four runs to beat Atlanta 5-3. and 
the next day Stretch hit a three-run double 
in the ninth to jolt Pittsburgh 5-4. 

The Padres (2-4) made their first flight 
aboard a 727 bought by owner Ray Kroc. who 
fitted the jet with 60 first-class seats. San Di¬ 
ego then got a first-class performance from 
Gaylord Perry, who stopped Houston 2-1. 

The Astros (3-3) lost 6-3 to Montreal as 
rookie Tom Dixon surrendered two runs on 
successive balks. Another rookie. Denny 
Walling, fared better, his single in the 10th 
nipping the Padres 4-3. Three-hit pitching 
by Joaquin Andujar and Bob Watson's third 
homer of the week knocked off Montreal 3-1. 


LA 13-6 CIN 13-7 HOU 10-11 
SF9-10 SD 7-11 ATL6-13 


A I \A/PQT C° rks went pop and 
ML VVL.OI champagne flowed in 
the Minnesota (2-4) clubhouse after a 6-1 
win over Oakland. Such festivities are usu¬ 
ally reserved for momentous victories, which 
was precisely what the Twins felt their tri¬ 
umph was because it ended Minnesota’s los¬ 
ing streak at nine games. The ninth loss had 
been particularly painful, Dan Ford having 
driven in seven runs, including a go-ahead 
pair in the 12th. before the A’s pulled it out 
9-8. Footing the bill for the bubbly was Rod 
Carew, who had called a pregame meeting to 
tell his younger teammates not to be down¬ 
hearted and then whacked four hits. 

Texas (6-1) was the only team to gain on 
first-place Oakland. Richie Zisk topped off 
his four-homer. 10-RBI week with two game¬ 
winning home runs. One of Zisk’s clouts came 
in the 11th and did in Detroit 2-1. and the 
other was a two-run drive in the ninth that 
stunned Boston 5-4. First Baseman Mike Har¬ 
grove homered in three games in a row and 
also executed the hidden-ball trick to nab 
Cleveland's Paul Dade off first. 

Willie Wilson of the Royals (4-3) pul his 
extraordinary speed to good use. During an 
11-2 rout of Milwaukee, Wilson turned a rou¬ 
tine double into a triple; in another inning he 
stole second and scampered home on an in¬ 
field single. There were, though, two blue 
notes for Kansas City: Third Baseman George 
Brett was expected to be out for 10 days with 
a shoulder contusion, and injury-plagued 
Pitcher Steve Busby was sent to the minors 
after being clubbed by the Brewers. 

Ron Fairly’s first two homers of the sea¬ 
son helped California (4-2) dispose of To¬ 
ronto 5-4 and 5-0. Pitching the shutout was 
Nolan Ryan, who struck out 11 as he tossed 
a two-hitter. Frank Tanana’s fifth win was a 
5-1 four-hitter against Seattle. 

Wilbur Wood of Chicago (1-5) earned his 
first victory when he beat Detroit 7-2. But 
the White Sox. who were shut out only twice 
all last season, got few other runs and were 
whitewashed for the third time this year. 

A massive traffic jam kept Seattle Manager 
Darrell Johnson from making it to Anaheim 
Stadium Monday night. In his absence the 
Mariners (3-4) beat the Angels 6-5. Friday 
night Johnson watched in dismay as the Mar¬ 
iners had traffic problems of their own. In the 
first two innings against Detroit, six of the first 
10 Mariners hit safely and another walked, yet 
Seattle scored just once as four runners were 
cut down trying to stretch hits or steal bases. 

OAK 15-5 KC 13-5 CAL 14-6 TEX 8-10 
CHI6-11 MINN8-15 SEA7-18 

A I C AQT ^ etro ' , ’ s y° u, h movc- 
ML LnO I ment has received most 
of the publicity, but last week it was the re¬ 
juvenation of the geriatric set that kept the Ti¬ 
gers (5-2) in front. Rusty Staub. 34, hit .393 
and had eight RBls. and Aurelio Rodriguez. 


30, belied his .237 career average with .364 
hitting. At week’s end his .429 was leading 
the majors. Jack Billingham, 35, beat Chi¬ 
cago 4-1 for his third win without a loss. 
And John Hiller, 35. earned a win and a save 
as he gave up only one run and three hits in 
seven innings of relief. 

Three pitching stalwarts faltered for Bos¬ 
ton (2-4). Reliever Bill Campbell faced two 
batters in Texas, gave up a single and a ho¬ 
mer and lost 5-4. After being clobbered by 
Cleveland in a 10-7 loss. Dennis Eckersley 
said, "I just don't have a good popping fast¬ 
ball and my breaking ball is lazy, sloppy." 
Mike Torrez, a 6-4 loser in Milwaukee, said. 
“No fastball. No curve. No slider No zip.” 
There were no complaints from Bill Lee 
(4-0), who trimmed the Brewers 4-3. 

Perhaps fearful that whatever goes down 
might come up, Ron Guidry of New York 
(3-2) was removed in the eighth inning 
against Baltimore after swallowing tobacco 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

JEFF BURROUGHS: tight RBls and two 
homers were only part of the Atlanta outfield¬ 
er's productivity, which also included eight 
consecutive hits (two shy of the National 
League record) and a .778 average (14 for 18). 


juice while trying to make a fielding play. The 
Yankees won that game 8-2 with an eight- 
run fifth in which they had seven straight sin¬ 
gles, one short of the league record. 

Heeding the advice of Rod Carew. Cecil 
Cooper of Milwaukee (2-3) has been crouch¬ 
ing at the plate. The change has straightened 
out Cooper’s hitting. He batted .381 and un¬ 
loaded his sixth and seventh homers, one of 
which helped defeat Boston 6—4. 

Baltimore (2-3) has led the league in de¬ 
fense in each of the past four seasons, av¬ 
eraging slightly under 115 errors. This year, 
however, the Birds already have made 20 er¬ 
rors. including six last week. Reliever Don 
Stanhouse. who is unscored on in 10'/j in¬ 
nings. notched his fourth and fifth saves. 

Don Hood of Cleveland (4-4) matched his 
1977 victory total as he won twice. With re¬ 
lief help from Jim Kern, Hood beat Toronto 
4-2; Hood and Mike Paxton then defeated 
Oakland 6-2 on three hits. 

For Toronto (3-4) there were demoralizing 
losses and impressive triumphs. Five errors 
in one game and 13 stranded runners in an¬ 
other led to setbacks. But Jesse Jefferson 
mowed down Chicago 4-0 with a three-hit¬ 
ter. For offense, the Blue Jays relied on Rico 
Carty (four homers) and ninth-inning hits by 
Roy Howell, whose two-run homer beat the 
Royals 3-1. and Willie Upshaw, whose two- 
run double toppled Kansas City 8-7. 

DET 13-4 BOS 11-8 NY 9-9 MIL 9-10 
CLEV 8-10 BALT 7-11 TOR 7-13 
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bridge / Walter Bingham 


Going down the old tube—in spades 



B efore I tell you about my big play. 

the one that had them howling in 
the control room, 1 ought to explain how 
I came to be sitting at a bridge table with 
one television camera staring over my 
shoulder, another pointed at a mirror di¬ 
rectly overhead and so many bright lights 
beaming down that the room felt like 
Saudi Arabia. My friend Edwin Kantar, 
a bridge teacher, writer and a member 
of the U.S. team that won the 1977 World 
Championship, had been signed to host 
a series of half-hour television shows, 
each one a lesson involving a hand to be 
bid and played by four guests. To help 
sell the show to potential sponsors, the 
producers had lined up a smattering of 
celebrities—Jim Backus. Carol Lawrence 
and Lee Meriwether w'ere three—few of 
whom, as it developed, knew bridge from 
crazy eights. 

It was left to Kantar to recruit a small 
army of players to fill the other three seats 
at the table for each show. He began by 


asking fellow experts, then the wives of 
fellow experts, his girl friend, a few ex¬ 
girl friends and finally the guy he goes to 
Laker basketball games with. When he 
still didn’t have enough, he asked me. 

The shows were being filmed in Los 
Angeles, and I showed up a few days be¬ 
fore my scheduled appearance so I could 
observe what l was getting into. The stu¬ 
dio was inside a rather dingy one-story 
building that looked more like a World 
War II barracks than MGM. There 
seemed to be a variety of businesses in¬ 
side. but at the rear of the building was 
a door with a red light bulb above it and 
a written warning not to enter when the 
bulb was lit. 

Inside was the television studio, a large 
room in the corner of which was a living 
room set-up—two couches at right an¬ 
gles. a coffee table and some artificial 
flowers. Several yards away was a card 
table with an elegant brown cloth top 
and four high-backed chairs. The rest of 


This wasn't a commuters' game on the 
L ong Island Rail Road. This was big time 
on the big eye. And this was disaster 


the room was a clutter of cables, cam¬ 
eras. lights and milling technicians. 

The format of the show was simple 
enough. Kantar and his four guests were 
assembled on the couches for introduc¬ 
tions. Eddie would stare into a camera 
with a cue card just ofT to one side and 
say, “Welcome to Master Bridge. I’m 
here to help you with your game. To¬ 
day's lesson deals with setting up a side 
suit. We'll be back in a moment to meet 
our guests and guest celebrity." 

Simple enough, but. as we were all to 
learn, nothing in television is easy. Kan- 
tar. for instance, is a bridge pro, not Al¬ 
istair Cooke, and sometimes he managed 
to botch even those four sentences. And 
sometimes when he did get it perfectly, 
it would develop that the audio was too 
loud (or soft) or that some cable had be¬ 
come detached. 

Returning after the hoped-for com¬ 
mercial. Kantar introduced his guests. 
Eddie would feed each a more or less pre¬ 
arranged question and the guest was ex¬ 
pected to answer for about a minute. I 
learned a curious thing about television 
from one of these sessions. Three of the 
guests had spoken briefly about them¬ 
selves. and then Kantar introduced Carol 
Lawrence, his guest celebrity. Lawrence 
came on as if she were putting on a 
show—excessive arm waving, dramatic 
intonations of the voice. I was embar¬ 
rassed for her. And yet later, when I saw 
the tape, she seemed perfectly normal— 
lively but not unnatural—while the other 
three were like zombies. 

When all the Johnny Carson guest 
business was finally over, the four players 
adjourned to the nearby bridge table 
while Kantar disappeared into a sound¬ 
proof room with a monitor to do a voice¬ 
over. commenting on the bidding and 
play. He had arranged the hand in ad¬ 
vance, of course, but everything else—as 
continued 
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BRIDGE continued 


I was to prove—was totally unrehearsed. 

Certain television rules had to be ob¬ 
served during the bidding and play that 
made it difficult for the players to func¬ 
tion normally. Besides the hot lights, the 
cameras and the mirror overhead to dis¬ 
tract you, you were required to wait 10 
seconds after the last bid before making 
your own. Even if you held a bummer of 
a hand, nothing to think about by nor¬ 
mal standards, you had to count to 10 in 
your head before passing. But again, as 
it was with Carol Lawrence’s emoting, it 
looked perfectly natural on tape. What 
you saw was a close-up of the player 
'studying his hand. In the corner of the 
screen was a diagram of the cards he was 
holding, and the viewer needed the 10 
seconds to focus in on the hand and to lis¬ 
ten to Kantar explain the possible bids. 

The play of the hand also seemed ar¬ 
tificial. Each card to a trick had to be 
placed ceremoniously at the precise mid¬ 
dle of the table so the camera focusing 
on the mirror above could pick up all 
four. Whoever won the trick had to count 
three seconds before removing the cards, 
again so the viewer could focus in on 
what had been played. 

Following the play of the hand, Kan¬ 
tar would spend perhaps eight minutes 
in front of a magnetized board with the 
hand re-created on it, analyzing what had 
gone wrong, if anything, and what might 
have been bid and what to remember if 
a similar situation should come up. In 
short, the lesson. Since Kantar teaches 
bridge for a living, he handled it well, 
and this part of the show always went 
smoothly. 

Not so the final segment. Kantar and 
all four guests would reassemble on the 
couches for a final word—how long de¬ 
pending on what had come before it. 
Sometimes it was four minutes, some¬ 
times a minute 12 seconds, and the cut¬ 
off had to be precise. During the early 
shows guests were often entangled in 
some comment about the cards just 
played when furious hand signals off- 
camera indicated shut up. Kantar, not 
unnaturally, would be looking at his 
guest. Retakes often numbered five, or 
even more, before a keeper was shot— 
and the freshness of the conversation 
became lost. Eventually Eddie learned 
the knack of cutting the conversation 
with as many as 15 seconds remaining 
and starting a slow winddown, “And 


now this is Eddie Kantar saying goodby 
and reminding you not to draw trumps 
until...Using this technique he could 
sign off on the button every time. 

The first day I kibitzed, Eddie had an 
expert group headed by bridge columnist 
Alfred Shcinwold and Don Krauss, a 
stock analyst who has represented North 
America in World Championship play. 
The conversation was lively and funny, 
even without Carol Lawrence. Shcin¬ 
wold told a bridge joke. A player at a 
tournament went up to an expert and 
asked him where he had gone wrong in 
playing a hand. The expert explained. 
Two days later the player got a bill for 
$100 from the expert. Irate, the player 
phoned his lawyer. 

“I don’t have to pay it, do I?” he asked. 

“I’m afraid you do,” answered the law¬ 
yer. “He’s a professional and you sought 
his counsel.” 

Two days later the player got a bill 
for $ 100 from the lawyer. 

Krauss told a story about the legend¬ 
ary Oswald Jacoby. Jacoby was playing 
a hand in which the opponents held sev¬ 
en diamonds, including the queen. “Of 
the seven missing diamonds," said Oz- 
zie, “I knew that five were on my left, 
two on my right, so I calculated that the 
odds were precisely 5-2 that the queen 
was on my left. Just then the player on 
my right dropped a card. It was the 
queen of diamonds. I immediately re¬ 
vised my estimate.” 

Sheinwold and Krauss bid and played 
the three hands Kantar set up for them 
without a flaw, as might be expected. I 
say three hands because while there was 
only one to a show, three shows could 
generally be filmed in one day so that 
most guests appeared that many times, 
slightly altering their costumes—sweater 
on, sweater off—to give the appearance 
of a whole new day. Perhaps Eddie 
should have saved the experts for last. 
The show’s director, its producers, the 
whole crew knew nothing about bridge. 
They probably assumed that everything 
would always go as flawlessly as it did 
with Shcinwold and Krauss. I set them 
straight in a hurry. 

It was the very next day, as a matter 
of fact. I had returned to kibitz again 
when word buzzed around the studio that 
Lee Meriwether had been detained. No 
one knew for how long. The producers, 
Barbara and Jack Warner, fretted. The 


three other guests were on hand: Gene 
Mako, the former Wimbledon doubles 
champion and now a leading builder of 
tennis courts; Barbara Hamman, former 
wife of Robert Hamman, one of the 
world’s best players (Hamman would 
wonder who the other guys are); and Don 
Steele, the friend of Kantar’s who watch¬ 
es the Lakers with him. There was a brief 
huddle among the Warners and Kantar 
and then all three came over to me say¬ 
ing guess what. I was a substitute guest 
celebrity. The make-up man started put¬ 
ting brown stuff on my face, a techni¬ 
cian clipped a small microphone to my 
collar, I said a few words for audio con¬ 
trol and ... “Welcome to Master 
Bridge-” 

The interview was easy. Eddie asked 
me about commuter-train bridge and I 
told the great outside world about those 
weird but exciting games on the Long Is¬ 
land Rail Road in which the cards are 
dealt in sixes and sevens, no shuffling, so 
that the hands are wild and slams are fre¬ 
quent. Then the four of us went over to 
the table for our hand. 

What Kantar had devised was a de¬ 
fensive problem for Gene Mako, an ex¬ 
cellent player. Mako, it was hoped, would 
find the right line of play to destroy what 
seemed like an ironclad contract for the 
hapless declarer. I was the declarer. 

To give you the same problem Mako 
had, only the dummy (Barbara Hamman) 
and Mako's hand are shown at first: 

NORTH 

[Hamman I 

♦ 1043 

V A K 6 5 

♦ 83 

♦ A K Q4 

EAST 

(Mako) 

♦ KJ92 

♦ 2 

♦ A764 

♦ 7652 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

3* PASS 4* ALL PASS 

I, South, preempted three hearts and 
Barbara took me to four. Don Steele led 
the queen of diamonds and Mako won 
the trick with the ace. Now what? 

As Kantar explained it later, this 
should have been Gene’s line of reason¬ 
ing: to open three hearts, 1 surely held 
seven of them and Barbara's heart hold¬ 
ing surely must make the suit solid. 1 also 
continued 
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binder case 


A 

Good 

Save 

Sports Illustrated is more than a 
weekly magazine—it's one that you'll 
find yourself referring back to time and 
time again. And what better way to 
save and protect your copies than with 
Sports Illustrated Library Cases and 
Binders They're custom-designed for 
the magazine. Rugged Handsome. A 
perfect way to combat clutter and 
conserve space Color: Navy blue with 
silver Sports Illustrated emblem 
Prices 

Case: Each case holds 26 issues 

$4.95 each, three for $14 00; 
six for $24.00. 

Binder: Each binder holds 13 issues 
$6.50 each; four for $25 00 
To order, just fill in and mail the 
coupon below 


To: Jesse Jones Box Corp 
P O Box 5120, Dept SI 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19141 
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_Sports Illustrated Case(s) Prices: 
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$24 00 
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1970 to present Prices: $6 50 each; 
4 for $25 00 

_Sports Illustrated Binders) for issues 

prior to 1970 Prices $6 50 each; 4 
for $25 00 


Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

Allow four weeks for delivery (U S A 
Orders Only) SI 0227 


must have the king of diamonds or Don 
would have led it. And with dummy’s 
three top clubs staring him in the face. 
Mako knew I must have 11 quick tricks 
as soon as I could get the lead. Obvi¬ 
ously the only chance Mako and Steele 
have to set the contract lies in grabbing 
three quick spade tricks. 

And what does South (me) have in 
spades? Well, if he holds the ace. there’s 
no hope at all. so you must presume the 
ace is with West. There is also no hope 
if I hold only two spades, so in order for 
the hand to be set. South must have at 
least three spades minus the ace. But 
what about the queen? If West has the 
queen as well as the ace. any spade lead 
by Mako will do. since defense has the 
top four. But if South (still me) has three 
spades to the queen, the lead of only 
one card will set the hand. You must 
lead the jack. Here is the full hand: 


WEST 

I Steele I 

♦ A8 7 

*7 

♦ QJ 1095 
*J 1093 


NORTH 

l Ham man) 

♦ 1043 
9 A K 6 5 

♦ 83 

♦ A K 0 4 
SOUTH 

I Bingham) 

♦ 065 

♦ QJ 109843 

♦ K2 

♦ X 


EAST 

[Mako) 

♦ KJ92 

*? 

♦ A 764 

♦ 7 6 5 2 


What can I do? If 1 cover, Don takes 
the trick with his ace and returns the 
suit through dummy’s 10. Mako, hold¬ 
ing the king-nine, makes both. If I do 
not cover the jack with the queen, the 
jack takes the trick, quickly followed by 
the ace and king. Either way I'm set. 

Alas. Mako led the two. not the jack. 
No way to set the hand now because by 
playing low in my hand, dummy's 10 will 
force Steele to play his ace and now my 
queen is sitting behind the king and will 
take a trick. 

But as I said, nothing in television is 
easy and if Mako could not set the hand. 
I could. Trying to recall my thought pro¬ 
cess (obviously minimal). I was hoping 
Mako would continue diamonds so I 
could grab my 11 tricks. Forget that such 
a hand would not offer the viewer much 
in the way of an education. I was play¬ 
ing four hearts and I didn't care how I 
made the hand. So when I saw that Mako 
had led something black—and worse, a 
spade not a club—my mind left the ta¬ 
ble. I was aware of the heat from the 


lights and could almost feel the camera 
over my shoulder. I made the right play, 
low from my hand, and then saw Steele 
raking in the trick with the ... with 
what? The jack. I thought. Almost as¬ 
suredly the jack. 

I was a little angry with Eddie. Big 
deal of a hand. Brings me all the way 
out to California and then gives my op¬ 
ponents an easy hand to defend. The 
spade switch was so obvious. 

Steele returned a spade and in that in¬ 
stant I devised my great plan. No one’s 
going to set me without a struggle. I 
thought. So when Mako produced the 
king of spades. I very slowly pulled the 
queen from my hand and placed it care¬ 
fully at the center of the table with the 
other three cards. 

It was at that moment that I heard a 
noise, a sort of shout, coming from some¬ 
where. and I now judge it came from 
the earplugs of one of the technicians 
nearby who was listening to Kantar's 
commentary. And with the noise I re¬ 
alized that something was wrong, dread¬ 
fully wrong. 

I had hoped, of course, that Mako 
would assume l was out of spades—no 
one in his right mind plays a queen un¬ 
der a king unless he has to—and that he 
would switch to another suit. Mako took 
his time but probably only because of 
the television format. I watched him 
carefully out of the corner of my right 
eye. Out came a card from his hand and 
onto the brown cloth it went—the jack 
of spades. The hand had to be down one 
anyway, but not quite the way Kantar 
had expected. 

The worst part of the ordeal was that 
I then had to continue for nine more 
tricks. And slowly. There was nothing 
left to the play, of course, but the di¬ 
rector, who was a snippy fellow, had in¬ 
sisted every hand be played out to the 
final trick, even if all you held were 
trumps and the opponents had none. So 
there I was on public display for another 
three minutes, mechanically leading out 
all my hearts while everyone in the con¬ 
trol room was laughing. 

Actually it made an exciting show. At 
least that’s what the Warners said. They 
thought a little comic relief would be wel¬ 
come. They also thought there might be 
a demand for another series, and if so I 
was welcome, but don’t call them, they'll 
call me. I’m still waiting. emo 
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The secret of 

Quasar^ sharpest, clearest 
picture yet. 





The difference between a 
good television picture and a 
great one is often no more 
a few inches. 

Because the less distance 
an electron beam has to travel 
from the back of your set to the 
front, the better the focus-and 
the better you see 

Which is what makes our 
new, compact Dynabritd" picture 
tube so special 

Shorter tube, sharper 
focus. Because by first increas 
ing the deflection angle of our Dynabrite 
tube to 100 degrees, we actually shortened it. 

So now our electron beam has less distance to 
travel. 

Then we added a new, tri-potential electron 
gun that delivers a better focus. 

Together these two improvements produce 
a smaller electron beam with a sharper focus 
than we've ever had before 


You see more. So now when you turn on 
your Dynabrite picture tube, every smile is 
brighter 

Every face looks true-to-life. 

Every color is distinct. 

And you enioy Quasar s sharpest, clearest 
picture yet 

Some features 
that never change. 

Besides a great new 
picture, Dynabrite 
sets also feature our 
traditional Quasar 
quality and reliability. 

Because the show 
must always go on And F "X'°? !sa, , e 

corrected automatically 

on And on 

So before you buy your next television set, 
come see the difference Dynabrite makes 

Otherwise you just might spend the next few 
years missing out on quite a lot 





Bacardi rum. 

Sip[it before von 

mix it. 





The super sip. Made in Puerto Rico. 


©1977BACARUi .MPORTS.INC..MIAMI,PL«UVt80PROOF, bacapcw.'-i ‘ ‘H RfOWB 


And you'll be very pleasantly 
surprised. That’s because 
Bacardi rum is very dry, very 
light-tasting, and very, very 
smooth. It has to be. After 
all, it wouldn’t taste good 
mixed if it didn’t taste good 
unmixed. Right? But find out 
for yourself. Sip it before you 
mix it. You might also find 
out that Bacardi on-the-rocks 
is the rocks drink for you. 









BOXING / Pat Putnam 


S tuck into a lampshade in the hotel 
suite was a Chicago Cubs pennant, 
still stiff and new. Lined up along the 
mantel were four baseball caps—two Pi¬ 
rates. one Mels, one Cubs—and a new 
baseball freshly covered with Pirate au¬ 
tographs. Three of the signatures on the 
ball were those of Panamanians. None 
of them was that of Roberto Duran, who 
is a 135-pound shortstop. 

The souvenirs had been collected at a 
Pirate-Met game in New York by Car¬ 
los Eleta, the multimillionaire Panama¬ 
nian sportsman who manages Duran, 
who is a baseball nut in addition to be¬ 
ing the lightweight champion of the 
world. When he isn't fighting. Duran is 
playing ball on the sandlots of Panama— 
that is, until Eleta catches him at it. 

The fighter and the manager had 
stopped over in New York to pick up 
$100,000. which is what Duran was paid 
after defeating Adolfo Viruct last week 
in a non-title bout at Madison Square 
Garden. Shortstop salaries do not run to 
$3,333.33 a minute, and that is the crux 
of Eleta’s argument. 

“Not that 1 do not understand Du- 


Punch now, 
bat later 

He'd sooner play shortstop, but Duran 
saves his hands for slugging opponents 


ran’s love of baseball.” he says. “I, too. 
am a very faithful fan. But no more than 
two weeks ago I caught Roberto playing 
ball. I think he would rather be a short¬ 
stop than a fighter. It’s his hands. They 
are hands of stone for boxing, but base¬ 
ball is different. He could break his fin¬ 
gers. a wrist. When I speak to him. he 
listens to me. For a while.” 

Even though he listens, Duran occa¬ 
sionally fails to get the message. Several 
months ago Eleta was in Boston on busi¬ 
ness and Duran telephoned from Pan¬ 
ama. The fighter had just had a call from 
General Omar Torrijos, the President of 


Panama, who was visiting Cuba. Fidel 
Castro wanted very much to meet Du¬ 
ran. “I told him to go ahead." Eleta said, 
“but I warned him. as 1 always do. not 
to get involved in politics. 1 told him to 
be careful of what he said." 

Pledging to be discreet. Duran flew to 
Havana, where all went smoothly—at 
first. And then Castro mentioned Teo- 
filo Stevenson, the Cuban two-time 
Olympic heavyweight champion. “What 
would you think of a fight between Ste¬ 
venson and Muhammad Ali for the world 
title?” Castro asked. 

The question didn’t sound political to 
Duran. "Don’t be crazy." he said. "Ali 
would kill him." 

“ Adios Fidel said. 

A former ambassador to Spain, Eleta 
knows the art of diplomacy. Still, he de¬ 
lights in Duran’s frankness and honesty. 
The pair have never had a contract. Du¬ 
ran has had several offers to switch man¬ 
agers, one of them for $200,000. He has 
rejected them all. 

"That Duran." Eleta says, “he’s some¬ 
thing, isn’t he?" 

Seven years ago. that was precisely 
continued 
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BOXING continued 


what Luis Henriquez was telling Mad¬ 
ison Square Garden matchmaker Teddy 
Brenner. Henriquez is a Panamanian 
vice-consul in New York, and he is now 
Eleta's administrative assistant for Du¬ 
ran's fights as well. 

“He really is something else,” Henri¬ 
quez was telling Brenner, who had never 
heard of Duran. “Twenty-three fights, all 
wins, with 19 knockouts. You should use 
him.” 

At the time. Duran was already sched¬ 
uled to fight Chango Carmona, the No. 
2 lightweight contender, in Mexico, for 
SI0.000. Swayed by Henriquez’ elo¬ 
quence. Brenner offered Duran S3.000 
to fight unranked Benny Huertas in the 
Garden. 

“It took me three weeks to make up 
my mind,” Eleta says. "There was a big 
difference in money. But the exposure at 
the Garden decided me. 1 told Roberto 
it was the best thing to do.” 

But Eleta had second thoughts in the 
dressing room just before the fight in Sep¬ 
tember 1971. He was concerned that 
Duran, who had only fought in Panama 
and Mexico, might freeze before a big 
Garden crowd. 

“Are you worried?" Eleta asked. 

“Very worried,” Duran said. 

“Of what?” said Eleta, alarmed. 

“I am worried because I want to eat a 
lot of ice cream after the fight and I am 
afraid the stores will close before we can 
get out of here. I’m going to knock this 
guy out in the first round.” 

Duran did just that. Because of his im¬ 
pressive showing, he was back at the Gar¬ 
den nine months later, when he knocked 
out Ken Buchanan in 13 to win the world 
lightweight championship. 

Five months later. Esteban DeJesus 
defeated Duran in a non-title over-the- 
weight bout at the Garden, Duran's only 
loss in 62 fights. DeJesus weighed 138 
pounds, Duran was 137'/$. Duran has 
since knocked out DeJesus twice at the 
regulation weight. “He had just won the 
title and he was having a lot of fun cel¬ 
ebrating.” says Freddie Brown, one of 
Duran's trainers. “He didn't take DeJe¬ 
sus seriously. It didn't mean anything to 
him. He came to New York to play." 

Last week’s fight with junior welter¬ 
weight Viruet was also a non-title bout, 
this time with a 142-pound limit. But Du¬ 
ran hadn’t forgotten the first DeJesus 
fight. There was to be no playing around. 


Duran set up camp in a suite at the May¬ 
flower Hotel where, except for trips to 
Gleason’s Gym to train, he spent most 
of his time. He was in bed each night at 
eight o’clock. 

“Roberto isn't going to fight that much 
longer," says Eleta. “Perhaps no more 
than a year, two more fights. He doesn’t 
want to lose, even though his title is not 
at stake.” 

On one of his few excursions out of 
the hotel. Duran went to Casa Latina on 
116th Street, where he bought $2,000 
worth of bongos, snare drums and tim¬ 
bals. Another morning he dropped into 
Saks Fifth Avenue and purchased a $250 
raincoat and a $50 pair of sunglasses. For 
recreation he mostly sat on a bench in 
Central Park across from the hotel and 
watched the people go by. 

“After the fight I'll play,” he said. “Vi¬ 
ruet is something special. I want to beat 
him bad.” 

D uran has a running feud with the Vi¬ 
ruet family, Puerto Ricans who live 
in Hoboken, N.J. Twice Duran had 
fought Adolfo’s brother Edwin. He won 
the first fight on a 10-round decision, the 
second on a 15-round decision. Duran 
and Edwin Viruet don’t like each other. 
And it didn’t help any when Edwin 
showed up at Duran’s training sessions 
to shout insults. 

“I kicked your tail twice." Duran 
screamed at Edwin one day. “And I'll 
kick your brother's. And if you bring your 
father tomorrow. I'll kick his." 

Adolfo said he didn't understand the 
necessity for all the shouting. “I’m not 
yelling at nobody." said Adolfo, a 26- 
year-old southpaw with a 14-2 record. 
“It’s my brother yelling. I got nothing 
against nobody. I think my brother hates 
him. But I got nothing against Duran. 
He never do nothing to me." 

And through the early rounds Viruet 
fought as if he held no grudges. Most of 
the time he kept out of harm’s way, scut¬ 
tling away from the advancing Duran, 
only occasionally slopping to sting the 
champion with a left-hand lead. Duran, 
frustrated, expended most of his energy 
trying to get close enough to land a 
punch. 

Viruet is reputed to be a tough street 
fighter who takes a good punch to the 
head, and although he boasted before¬ 
hand—“He want to fight wild, I fight him 


wild. It’s gonna be a war"—most of the 
bombs exploded in air rather than on 
someone's chin. Whenever Duran un¬ 
loaded a punch, Viruet took two quick 
steps backward and ran or tentatively 
countered. 

In the sixth round, however, Duran 
leaped in. caught Viruet with a hook to 
the body and shook him with a right to 
the head. Teeth bared, Viruet fought back 
and hooked the champion to the body, 
then to the head. 

Duran muscled his rival to the ropes 
and began to pound him with both hands. 
When he missed with a punch, Duran 
sometimes followed with an elbow. Hurt 
and angry, Viruet, who hadn’t fought in 
almost a year, battled back. For better 
than two minutes it was street fury 
against street fury, neither man giving a 
step. At the bell. Referee Arthur Mcr- 
cante leaped between the two to stop 
them. The crowd of 17.125 fans stood 
and cheered for more. 

They didn’t get another round like the 
sixth, but Duran knew by the end that 
he had been in a fight. Although the de¬ 
cision was unanimous. Judge Artie Ai- 
dala gave Viruet four rounds. Tony Cas¬ 
tellano had it 7-3, while Mercante scored 
it 7-2-1 Duran. 

It was then that Edwin Viruet leaped 
into the ring and tried to get at the cham¬ 
pion, and Duran tried to get at Edwin. 
The only casualty was 72-year-old Ray 
Arcel, Duran’s other trainer, who was 
pushed to the floor as people rushed to in¬ 
tercept the two fighters. 

“He hit my brother low four times.” 
Edwin said later. 

“I would have hit Edwin low if all 
those people didn’t get in my way,” Du¬ 
ran said later. 

Overlooked was the fact that Edwin 
hadn't managed to hit Duran in 25 
rounds: if he had done it this time, Du¬ 
ran would doubtless have won again. 

And then they all left the Garden, Du¬ 
ran to look for an ice-cream store and 
Eleta to sign title fights with Alexis Ar- 
guello. the WBC junior lightweight 
champion, and with Antonio Cervantes, 
the WBA junior welterweight champ. 
The purses for these bouts should estab¬ 
lish Duran as a millionaire. 

“After those two fights, he can play 
all the shortstop he wants." said Eleta. 
“I may even try and get him a tryout 
with the Cubs.” eno 
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IF YOU HAVE 
ATIN EAR, 
DON’T SPEND 
THE MONEY. 


You’re looking at the finest, high- 
performance, 2-way, acoustic-suspension 
speakers ever created for the automobile. 

The incredible TS-X9 speakers. 

Each can handle 40 watts. 

Each delivers 50-22,000 Hz. 

And if you can appreciate sound 
this terrific, buy a pair of TS-X9’s. Or our 
less-expensive TS-X6’s. 

But for those not blessed with the 





























hearing of a fox, 
we do have alter¬ 
natives. We have 
some 2-dozen 
different kinds of 
speakers for automobiles alone. 

Pioneer is one of the most respected 
audio manufacturers in the world. With 
superb design, engineering, and manu¬ 
facturing. And we apply this know-how 


to every speaker we make, regardless 
of the price we charge for it. 

So, ask your Pioneer dealer to demon¬ 
strate the other leading brand first, and 
then play the Pioneer speakers. 

Believe us, you will hear a difference 
in Pioneer car speakers. 

Even if your ears are full of oatmeal. 

CAR SPEAKERS BY PIONEER. 

Pioneer Electronics of America, 1925 E. Dominguez St., Long Beach, CA 90810. 





















rodeo / Douglas S. Looney 


Won in straight upsets 


Perhaps unhinged by the largest purses in the 
sport, favorites in all events came up losers in 
the Copenhagen/Skoal rodeo at Fort Worth 



A balmy spring breeze was stirring out¬ 
side Fort Worth’s Will Rogers Me¬ 
morial Coliseum late last Saturday night, 
and rodeo's biggest star, 27-year-old Tom 
Ferguson, looked like a contented man. 
His black hat was tipped back and one 
foot was propped against a fence as he 
sipped an icy soft drink. Conversation 
flowed pleasantly. Indeed, there in the 
flickering shadows, Ferguson looked and 
acted precisely like what he is: king of 
the rodeo road. The first man to have 
won more than $100,000 in a year in a 


Berger thought he 


sport is which $30,000 is impressive. Fer¬ 
guson has done it two years in a row. Be¬ 
fore he started rolling, the $64,447 that 
Larry Mahan won in 1973 was tops. 
Now Ferguson is third on the all-time 
list, with more than $300,000 in five 
years, and unless the sky falls and the 
oceans cover the West, he will shortly 
leave dust all over No. 2 (Mahan. $515.- 
000) and No. I (Dean Oliver, $527,000 
in two decades). 

In five years of full-time rodeo. Fer¬ 
guson has taken the world all-around 
championship, for which a 
cowboy must win money in 
at least two events, four 
straight times and is odds- 
on for a fifth, sixth and sev¬ 
enth. In a sport with only 
three certified stars—Casey 
Tibbs. Jim Shoulders and 
Mahan—Ferguson should 

be the fourth. 

Professional rodeo has 
been waiting for generations 
to be discovered. Indeed, so 
anxious is the sport to dance 
that it has long been prone 
to take up with any smooth- 
talking stranger who hap¬ 
pens by with promises of 
network television, four- 
color photos and limousines 
for everyone. Thus, last 
week in Fort Worth, rodeo 
people were spittin’ in the 
dirt w ith new vigor and pro¬ 
claiming the Rodeo Super- 
stars event wonderful, just 
wonderful. Could this, they 
mused, really be first light, 
signaling a bright new day 
for rodeo? The sponsoring 
U.S. Tobacco Co. had not 
let them down. The compa¬ 
ny that promised an inno¬ 
vative. first-class event spent 
$328,000 to make it so. It of¬ 
fered top prize money for 
calf roping, bull riding and 


ivas over the hill, but he ended up on top 


girls’ barrel racing and gave $50,000 to 
charity, to boot. The nation’s 15 best bull 
riders and 15 best calf ropers said they 
would show up. and they did. Television 
syndication was arranged in 93 markets, 
as far east as Pittsburgh. A three-night 
sellout of 7.000 fans was delivered. All 
went so well that the U.S. Tobacco big¬ 
gies even managed to laugh when singer 
Ronnie Milsap thanked the American 
Tobacco Co. for inviting him. 

Of most potential long-range signifi¬ 
cance was the format: head-to-head com¬ 
petition. set up in brackets, just like the 
NCAA basketball championships. Lose 
and you're out. Normally in rodeo, com¬ 
petitors take their turns in an event, and 
the best score wins, but comparing per¬ 
formances is difficult. Furthermore, most 
rodeos have a lot of contestants, includ¬ 
ing a full load of those with no discern¬ 
ible ability. At Fort Worth, only the best 
were on hand and proceedings were 
streamlined to the extent possible when 
man and animal must cooperate. It was. 
most agreed, the best rodeo ever for fans. 

And it looked as if it would be the 
best ever for Ferguson, who is used to 
some big days in the arena. In the semi¬ 
finals of the calf roping, his opponent was 
Willard Moody, a sometimes erratic per¬ 
former who once quit in frustration to re¬ 
turn to teaching school. The two were to 
rope six calves alternately, lowest total 
time to win. On the third calf. Moody 
missed with his first loop, made his sec¬ 
ond throw and tied the calf in a poky 
22.45 seconds. “That just killed us.” said 
Moody’s father. He had too little faith. 
His son slammed back and tied his next 
two in 8.51 and 9.57 seconds, to close 
within .43 second of Ferguson. 

Despite his lead. Ferguson was not 
pleased with his prospects, for his final 
calf was a large one. and he figured he 
could do no better than 10 seconds on 
it. Moody’s was a smaller animal that 
looked like a good nine-second candi¬ 
date. Ferguson went out first, roped the 
calf and was running to him when the 
continued 
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MeritTaste 

Winning 

HighTar 

Hddouts. 


'Enriched Flavor cigarette reversing prejudice 
against low tar smoking. 



Good taste meant smoking higher 
tar cigarettes. That’s what the 
skeptics of low tar cigarettes thought. 

Thought. But proved wrong by 
MERIT, the low tar cigarette with 
‘Enriched Flavor’ tobacco. Tobacco 
that delivers extra flavor. 
Extraordinary flavor. 

' MERIT, and MERIT alone, is 
packed with ‘Enriched Flavor’ 
tobacco. 

In extensive testing against a 
number of higher tar brands, 
smokers, overall, reported they liked 
the taste of both MERIT and MERIT 
100's as much as the taste of the 
higher tar cigarettes tested 

Cigarettes having up to 60% more 
tar! 

O Philip Morris Inc. 4978 


That’s why 75% of all MERIT 
smokers today have come directly 
from higher tar brands. 

"MERIT absolutely delivers 
more taste with extraordinarily 
rich flavor.” 

This kind of smoker response is 
typical of how smokers react to the 
taste of MERIT. 

"I love their taste~better than the 
much higher tar cigarettes l used 
to smoke. —Ms. Nancy K. Harrison 

Cambridge. Massachusetts 

"At last a lotv tarcigarette that 
really tastes go od!” 

—Mr John Saunders 

Minneapolis. Minnesota 


Kings: 8mg"tar’,' 0.6mg nicotineav. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug!77 
100's:11 mg"tar."0.8mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 

Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Only one cigarette has ‘Enriched 
Flavor’ tobacco. 

And you can taste it. 
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Take a swing at the Me and my 


BASEBALL 




You might drive our Datsun 
right out of the park! 

No purchase necessary Just 
answers. And the right answers 
could make you a winner! 


1978 Datsun Lil' Hustler Stretch Pickup. 

A perfect little pickup with a 7^-foot bed in back, power disc brakes 
and torsion bars up front, and a big rig ladder-lattice frame underneath. 





65 Third Prizes: 

Hitachi AM/FM Cassette Recorders. 

The TRK/5130H: An AA*VFM receiver, Public 
Service Band monitor, 
and cassette recorder/ 
player with microphone 
mixing. 


50 Second Prizes: 

Bally Professional Arcade Video Games. 

Four pistol-grip player stations. 

24-button games panel. Built-in cassette library. 


1000 Fourth Prizes: 

AMF/Voit Power Grips. 200 o Fifth PriHs 

Sturdy, six-spring incremental „ . .. 

resistance 3 np builders. AMF/Voit Official League Baseballs. 
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Elmo Sound Movie Systems. 

The FOCUSFREE’ v Elmo 350SL with zoom lens 
and boom mike.The Elmo ST600 projector. 
Add and edit narration or music on second 
sound track. 





RODEO continued 


rope broke. A 24-foot rope that retails 
for $25. Ferguson had decided to switch 
to it only moments before, afraid that an 
older rope might break. Of the new one's 
93 strands, several had given way. and 
Ferguson was out $15,000, the largest 
first prize ever offered in rodeo. To win, 
Willard Moody had only to avoid slop¬ 
ping for lunch, which he did. 

The finals saw him head-to-head with 
Roy Cooper, a 21-year-old calf roper 
from Durant, Okla., who rodeoed hard 
throughout 1977 to win $46,000 and con¬ 
siders himself smarter than other ropers, 
“because I listened well when I was 
young." Fans were repeatedly jerked 
from their seats as the unexpected but tal¬ 
ented pair roped and tied in textbook 
style. After five calves each and no miss¬ 
es, Cooper had a total time of 51.12, 
Moody 52.86. But on his sixth trip. Moo¬ 
dy did miss and had to resort to a sec¬ 
ond rope. Miraculously, he got the job 
done in 13.33 seconds, but Cooper won 
with a 12.62. His margin of victory was 
2.45 seconds. 

Bull riding also offered semifinal and 
final rounds minus its premier performer. 
Don Gay. who has won the world title 
four years straight. He was defeated Fri¬ 
day evening because he had a bull that 
didn't buck enough to allow him to post 
a high score. Nothing irks Gay more; he 
went to 171 rodeos last year in search of 
ornery bulls. Years ago. after having been 
hurt. Gay asked the doctor when he could 
compete again. “When you think you’re 
tough enough, kid." was the response, 
so Donnie promptly flew to El Paso and 
won $1,200. 

Last week's bull-riding winner. Bob¬ 
by Berger, understands this. In the 1971 
National finals, Bobby jumped off a bull, 
fell and broke a bone in his left hand. 
He broke his right wrist in a saddle-bronc 
accident just before he broke his toe get¬ 
ting off another bronc, and then he 
chipped his elbow in a bareback bronc 
wreck. Berger remembers asking himself 
at this point. “I wonder if I can take all 
this at one rodeo?” He did. 

Last week the 32-year-old from Nor¬ 
man. Okla. was afraid he might be over 
the competitive hill. He said. “I know I 
should be thinking about stopping all 
this," and he was as surprised as anyone 
to find himself in the finals in Fort Worth. 
Asked if he didn't think he was as good 
as Gay, he said, “No, not really.” Which 
he isn’t. “But 1 do know Donnie has been 


hot, and he has been lucky." Berger add¬ 
ed. “I figured he just can’t come through 
every time." 

Berger whipped Gay by successfully 
handling a bull that had dumped him four 
times previously. An innovation for this 
rodeo had made the bull riding even more 
exciting by allowing riders to score, and 
often score well, even though they failed 
to stay aboard for the required eight sec¬ 
onds. In conventional rodeo, anything 
other than a full ride means no score. So 
even though Berger’s opponent in the 
finals, Doug Shipe, rode Flying High—a 
rambunctious critter that bucked off 33 
of the 36 cowboys who got on his back 
last year—for only 1.96 seconds, he still 
got 30.38 points out of a possible 160. 

But when Berger got a chance on 
Flying High, he stayed with it for 5.03 
seconds for a score of 90.54. The bull 
stuck a horn in Berger's scalp during 
the rough trip, which dazed Bobby. “The 
whole thing is a blur,” he said later. 
“I’m trying to remember jump for jump, 
but I can’t." Shipe said he was delight¬ 
ed to have the $6,000 in runner-up 
money, and Berger, still shaken, stood 
with blood running down his face. “I 
can’t believe a rodeo when Bobby 
Berger can win this much money," he 
said. “Isn’t it great? I mean. I'm a gam¬ 
bler. and I’m used to chickens today 


and feathers tomorrow.” Hello, chickens. 

On Friday. Collette Graves. 23, of 
Hartner. Kans. had led off the weekend's 
upsets when she won the barrel racing 
by defeating the people's choice. 14-year- 
old Jackie Jo Perrin, in a time of 32.99. 
She took home $5,000. and if $15,000 is 
chicken to Bobby Berger. $5,000 is cav¬ 
iar to any barrel racer. 

And all the while, plans were being 
talked up at U.S. Tobacco. Network tele¬ 
vision. maybe. First prize of $35,000 for 
a full seven-event rodeo instead of one 
of three events, maybe. Madison Square 
Garden, maybe. 

If it all comes off, champion Tom 
Ferguson, for one. will be there. 

How docs it feel to have lost $15,000. 
he was asked Saturday night. 

“I didn't lose it. I never had it." 

But isn’t it tough to miss out on 
that money? 

“Money don't make me good or bad. 
1 do my best for $2. and I do my best 
for $20,000.” 

Aren't you even depressed? 

“No. The best thing about rodeo—or 
maybe it’s the worst—is that there’s al¬ 
ways another one.” And Ferguson was 
off for Tulsa. 

His personal business manager, Lee 
Fregeau, was not as philosophical. "Wan¬ 
na see a $ 1 5.000 rope?" he asked. end 



Ferguson is still the once and future king, but last week the all-around champion got whupped 
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TRACK & field / Ron Reid 



NOTICE TO ALL ENTRANTS: In any relay 
even! contested by Villanova. you will finish 
no higher than second owing to the laws of na¬ 
ture and a Philadelphia municipal ordinance. 

T here is no such law on l he books in 
Philly, of course, but it certainly 
looked as if there were last week at the 
Penn Relays, the nation’s oldest, busi¬ 
est, liveliest and, as it turned out. most 
singularly dominated track and field 
meet. 

In the 84th running of the Franklin 
Field carnival—and what else do you 
call a gathering graced by hustlers hawk¬ 
ing T shirts, jewelry and cotton candy, a 
dog on the track and enough athletes 
(9,000) to staff the Olympics?—Villano¬ 
va stole the show to a degree beyond al¬ 
most everyone’s expectations and that in¬ 
cluded Wildcat Coach Jumbo Elliott. 

Early in the week, perhaps fretting 
over unimpressive workouts and the vi¬ 
rus that had taken up residence in one 
of Mark Belger’s sinus cavities, Elliott 
said it would be “impossible" for his team 
to match its alltime record of winning 
five major relay championships at Penn, 
a feat the Wildcats had accomplished in 
1968. ’69 and '70. 

At best. Jumbo should have said “im- 


Led by Mark Be/ger. Villanova won five 
out of five races at the Penn Relays 

They’re 
relay great 

plausible," for when Saturday's final 
relay had been run, Villanova had racked 
up five victories in the five team events 
it had entered. Tim Dale’s superb 45.2- 
second anchor leg, which enabled the 
Wildcats to add the 1.600-meter title to 
their two-day haul, may also have proved 
that Villanova was destined to win even 
on the rare occasion when a rival team 
might run as fast. Tennessee equaled the 
Wildcats’ time of 3:04.5 for the race, but 
Dale, who had slipped past the Vols’ An- 
tone Blair on the last turn of the final 
lap, was judged to have hit the tape first 
by an eyelash. 

The inevitability of Villanova’s jugger¬ 
naut hardly was apparent Friday when 
the Wildcats won their 13th straight dis¬ 
tance medley in 9:37.8. thanks mainly to 


Don Paige's heady running on the 
anchor leg. Paige, a handsome 21- 
year-old junior who lost the last two 
outdoor seasons to stress fractures 
in his left leg, held off East Tennes¬ 
see’s 3:55 Irish import. Ray Flynn, 
who ran his l.600-meter anchor in 
a blistering 3:56.9. 

“When I heard Flynn coming 
up.” said Paige, “I figured he had to 
have run his first three laps very well, 
and because of that there was no 
way he could outkick me. 1 didn't 
kick that much; 1 ran with power. I 
was content to run to win.” Which 
he did with a time of 4:02.3. 

However, Belger, the ace half- 
miler who ran the 1.200-meter third 
leg, and who has yet to be beaten in 
four Penn Relays, almost ran him¬ 
self into exhaustion. He opened with 
a 52-second lap and ran at a 1:52 
pace over the first 800 meters. It was 
much too fast, and Belger finished 
on leaden legs in 2:57.3. 

Even so. he was better off than 
Tennessee’s Sammy James. An Ace 
bandage on James’ right leg came 
unfastened at the first turn of the second 
lap. Soon it trailed behind James like a 
kite tail and almost tripped him before 
he had to drop out. 

“The Penn Relays, that’s a tense time 
in your track life.” Belger reflected after 
the race. “It’s a week when you’ve got 
to lay low and prepare to make no mis¬ 
takes. And I feel lousy. I’ve got this cold, 
we’re just starting finals and I can’t get 
to sleep. It's just hectic." 

The next day, rebounding from his 
misjudged pace and the bug. Belger twice 
anchored the Wildcats to victory and 
thus extended his individual Penn Re¬ 
lays success to 10 triumphs in 10 races, 
exceeding Marty Liquori’s Villanova rec¬ 
ord by one. 

In the sprint medley. Dale (45.9), Keith 
Brown (20.9) and Albert Graves (20.7) 
sent Belger off with a three-meter lead 
and he was never seriously challenged. 
Belger ran the 800 meters in 1:47.4 to 
give the Wildcats a 3:14.9 mark that was 
one second shy of the meet record. 

But with a thought to the 3.200-meter 
relay that would be contested less than 
two hours later. Belger said, “I wish it 
hadn't been that fast. In the Penn Relays, 
I'm more concerned about how fast I 
have to run than how fast I run.” 

continued 
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WHY THE VOLVO 264 
COULD BE THE BEST CAR 
YOU’VE EVER OWNED. 


We’d like to say it’s because it’s a Volvo. 

Or, because it’s the best Volvo we make. 

But the fact is, we think the Volvo 264 could be 
the best car youVe ever owned, because a majority of 
our owners think it’s the best car they Ve ever owned. 

In a survey conducted by K. M. Warwick 
Marketing Research, a national sampling of new car 
owners were asked: “Would you consider your 
present car the best car youVe ever owned?” 

The responses were very revealing. More Volvo 
owners answered “yes” than the owners of Lincoln 
Continentals, Cadillac Sevilles, Chrysler New Yorkers 
and 53 other models from Detroit? 

The reason for this is something you have to 
drive a Volvo 264 to understand. Only then can you 
fully appreciate the feeling of a luxury car that has 
been fit together, rather than slapped together. 

Or the incredible comfort that comes not just 


from the 264’s interior roominess, but from the 
Volvo’s superior seats. They were orthopedically 
designed and adjust in 9 different ways, including 
from “firm” to “soft” against the small of your back. 
(The driver’s seat even heats up automatically when 
the temperature drops below 57°.) 

Of course, you’ll also appreciate the civilities 
you expect to find in other luxury cars. Except with a 
264 you'll appreciate them even more, because they’re 
standard. There’s power-assisted steering, air condi¬ 
tioning, sun roof, electrically controlled side view 
mirrors, power windows, tinted glass, metallic paint 
and leather everywhere you sit. 

So if you’re among the fortunate few who can 
afford the car youVe always dreamed about, maybe 
you should test drive a car youVe never even 
thought about. 

A Volvo 264. 



VOLVO. A CAR YOU CAN BELIEVE IN 









Save $50 on Sears 10 x 9-ft. (exterior 
dimension) Gambrel Lawn Building. 
Now $149.99 (unlil June 3) 

Attractive roof design gives you lots ol head 
room Outside sliding doors save interior space 
Doubie-nbbed steel panels with seven-step 
finish for long life 


Save $25 on Sears Best Deluxe 
Crossbuck Storm-Screen Door 
with insulated double kick panel. 

Now S99.99 (until June 3) 

Aluminum frame is IVi-ln thick and pre-hinged for 
easy installation In32-in or36-m widths by 80-in 
high Tempered glass and fiber glass screen inserts 


Here come hundreds oi 


Save $10 on Craftsman 4 cu. 
ft. Wheelbarrow. Now S29.99 

(until June 3) 

Sturdy contractor-type seamless steel tray 
Durable hardwood handles and 16-m 
pneumatic tire 

Save $300 on Sears 16-HP 
Twin Garden Tractor. 

Now $1299 ' itil June 3) 

Has grass cutting plus gardening 
capabilities wiin optional 
accessories Twin cylinder engine 
Heavy-duty frame. 4-speed transaxle 
for multi-purpose attachment use 








savings for your house 

Home Improvement Sale 



guide 

F Craftsman Weedwacker™ Trimmer. 
Now $24.99. Save $10 

Cut weeds and mm giass without blades Ideal 1o> 
hard-to-reach places Cuts 10-in dia. motor devel¬ 
ops t/5-HP Lightweight and easy to handle 
Additional cutting ime pulls out easily 

G Save $12 on Sears Washerless 
Faucet. Now $17.99 

Removable Celcon" plastic cartridge no wash¬ 
ers to replace Chrome plated metal handles, 
body, coverplate and spout 

H Sears Heavy Duty Laundry Detergent. 
24 lb. box. now $7.49. Save $1.50 

(until June 3) 

Super concentrated —only Vi cup does a lull load. 
Helps brighten colors and whites Cleans cottons, 
synthetics and permanent press fabrics 

R Save 25% on Sears Weatherly 
Kitchen Cabinets (until June 3). 

Handsomely grained pecan color Sears can ar 
range for professional installation Antique-style 
metal hardware 


J Sears Paint now $6.99 per gallon 

(until May 20) 


Save $4 .i gallon on Sears Acrylic l ate* 
House Paint One coat coverage* In 21 colors 


K 



Sears Deluxe Food Processor. Now 
$69.99. Save $20. (until June 3) 

A must tor busy cooks Kneads dough, purees, 
grates Includes chopping, slicing and nylon mixer 
blades, shredder and I qt container 


Save $3 i gallon on your choice of Sears 
Late* Semi-Gloss Wall and Trim Pamt or Late* 
Flat Paints Both are washable and cover in 
one coat* In 14 decorator colors 

'when applied according to directions 




R 


Save from $5 to $20 on these Sears Table Appliances 

(until June 3). 


L Sears 14-Speed Blender. Now $19.99. 

Use it so many ways With Insta-Blenfl speed, 
glass jar and 2 extra blend-and store iar$ In green, 
yellow or white You save $13 based on regular 
separale prices 

M Sears Slow Cooker Plus. Now S24.99. 

Save $5. 

Six quart capacity, use it to bake, roast, grill Base 
can be used as griddle or warmer 

N Sears Small Fryer. Now $12.99. Save S5. 

Has automatic temperature control Fries with 2 cups 
ol oil. Snap lid lets you store oil Dram spoon inci 

P Sears Toaster Oven. Now $29.99. 

Save $10. 

Bakes, broils, pops up toast Adjustable thermostat 
controls oven temperature from warm to 500“ Cooks 
two TV dinners at a time Crumb tray is removable 


Sale starts 
April 30 

at most Sears Retail Stores. 

Prices and dates may vary 
in Alaska and Hawaii 


Sears 


© Sears Roebuck and Co. 1978 















TRACK ft FIELD continued 


He needn’t have worried. In the metric 
equivalent of the two-mile relay. Belger 
got the baton four meters behind New 
Mexico’s fleet Kenyan. Sammy Kipkur- 
gat, after Paige had made up six meters 
on the Lobos by running the third leg in 
1:47.1. 

Going into the gun lap. Belger had cut 
the deficit to two meters as the crowd of 
36,421 roared its approval at the best sus¬ 
tained duel of the afternoon. Belger 
passed Kipkurgat on the final turn and 
won by three meters in 1:47.1 

“I love it." Belger said. “I've got a lot 
of faith in myself. I knew it would be a 
two-man race. I wanted to feel him out 
but I made one move and he faded. It 
was a good race. I wish there were more 
like that.” Later, Bclgcr’s joy was height¬ 
ened still further when he was named 
Outstanding College Track Athlete of 
the meet. (Indiana’s Robert Cannon won 
the title among field athletes for his 
53' 10!4" triple jump.) 

Villanova’s fifth victory came in the 


6.000-meter relay, in which Dean Childs 
(3:47.9). Jim Flynn (3:47.4). John Burns 
(3:44.0) and Paige (3:47.8) beat Penn 
State by .8 of a second. The Nittany Li¬ 
ons’ foursome of Mike Wyatt. Dave Fe¬ 
lice. Tom Rapp and Robert Snyder 
(3:45.2) took solace from the fact that 
their 15:07.9 mark was an American rec¬ 
ord because Childs is Canadian. 

Villanova was the dominant team, but 
bad breaks prevented Rcnaldo Nehemi- 
ah, Maryland’s 19-year-old freshman 
hurdler, from achieving similar status on 
an individual level. On Friday, shortly 
after asking Terrapin Coach Frank 
Costello, “How many races can I run?” 
Nehemiah anchored Maryland’s 400-me¬ 
ter relay team to a 40.08 mark that led 
all qualifiers; led off the 800-meter relay 
team with a 20.6 leg; won his high-hur¬ 
dle heat in a wind-aided 13.41 and an¬ 
chored the 480-yard shuttle hurdle relay 
team to the fastest (57.8) qualifying time 
by flying over the barriers in an unof¬ 
ficial 13.3 seconds. 


On Saturday, Nehemiah anchored the 
sprint relay team to a 39.89 victory and 
ran the fastest time in the world this year 
(13.52, which is also a junior world rec¬ 
ord) in the 110-meter hurdles. But Mary¬ 
land’s 800-meter relay team, to which he 
contributed another 20.6 leg. finished 
second to Tennessee by one-tenth of a 
second and, worst of all, the shuttle hur¬ 
dle team was disqualified when an official 
ruled that Nehemiah had started loo 
soon. Costello timed Nehemiah in 12.8 
for Saturday’s anchor leg as Maryland 
finished in 55.7 seconds, one-tenth off the 
world record. 

The vast number of entrants and 
events at the Penn Relays often tends to 
obscure outstanding performances, such 
as that of Darroll Gatson, who ran a siz¬ 
zling 44.5 leg for third-place Alabama in 
the finals of the 1,600-meter relay. Had 
Villanova not won, it might have been a 
happier day for the Bama bullet. As it 
was, Gatson was just another athlete 
thinking, “There oughtta be a law.” eno 



SHOW 


Modal TV-770 BUck/White Portable.TV P.ctur* nmuUtad. 

© 1977 Sony Corp. oi America. SONY m a trademark of Sony Corp 


Sony's 7" (measured diagonally) black-and 
white portable can follow you anywhere. 
From room to room, or even out of the house. 
It's 100% solid-state, has a built-in battery 
compartment, and a glare-free screen for 
easy viewing outside. Easy to handle (15 
pounds with optional batteries) and easy to 
watch, our little Sony puts on quite a show. 

“IT S A SONY;” 
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HOCKEY / Mark Mu/voy 



Battered into submission 


I t has been a long time coming, but at 
last the National Hockey League has 
produced a violent Stanley Cup series 
that the FBI, the Mounties and the KGB 
cannot blame on the Philadelphia Fly¬ 
ers. In fact, the fighting broke out in a 
most unexpected quarter, between the 
Toronto Maple Leals and the New YotV. 
Islanders, teams without police records. 
Heretofore models of exemplary behav¬ 
ior on the ice. they suddenly resorted to 
the high stick, the flying elbow, the over¬ 
hand right, the uppercut, the butt end 
and one of the most feared weapons of 
all—the bile. 

When the final blow had been struck 
last Saturday night, the Intimidators had 
overpowered the Retaliators. Toronto, 
which had finished third in the Adams 
Division, beat the Patrick Division- 
champion Islanders 2-1 in Game 7 of 
their quarterfinal-round scries at the 
Nassau Coliseum and headed to Mon¬ 
treal for a whack at intimidating the lofty 
Canadiens. The decisive goal was scored 


Toronto's plan was to win by bullying, 
and when the Islanders failed to fight 
back, they dropped a shocking series 

by Lanny McDonald in the fifth minute 
of sudden death- 

McDonald scored 46 goals during the 
regular season, but until his winning shot 
against the Islanders he had been an over¬ 
time playoff bust. Wearing a wire cage 
to protect his nose—recently broken for 
the eighth time—he had missed similar 
opportunities to end each of the previ¬ 
ous two games at the Coliseum early in 
overtime periods. The Islanders eventu¬ 
ally won both. 

While three sudden-death games in 
one series assured moments of tension, 
the drama was overshadowed by the per¬ 
vasive brutality. Game 2 in New York 
and Games 3 and 4 in Toronto were 
marred by the sort of thuggery the NHL 
has failed to control. Obviously intend¬ 
ing to intimidate the Islanders, the Maple 
Leafs initiated much of the high-stick¬ 
ing. charging and elbowing. Occasionally 
some of the more spirited Islanders 


Thwacking away at all comers. Goalie Pa/mateer 
used his stick for more than just blocking shots. 


would attempt to repay the Leafs in kind. 

“The Maple Leafs knew they had only 
one way they could beat us." said Chico 
Resell, the losing goaltendec. “They 
couldn't skate with us. but they could 
try to scare us, goon it up and get us to 
fighting with them. And that’s just what 
they did. We don’t have one guy on our 
team who's a real goon—a goon being a 
guy who can go out on the icc and, in a 
snap, turn really vicious. We used to have 
goons, sure, but I’m afraid we've lost that 
goon-ness you obviously need to succeed 
in the playoffs." 

In Game 4, which Toronto won 3-1 
to tie the series at two games apiece, 
referee Bob Myers called 18 two-minute 
penalties, nine five-minute penalties 
(eight for fighting, one on Islander Jude 
Drouin for spearing), two 10-minute 
misconducts and a game misconduct—a 
total of 111 minutes. “You can’t tell me 
that the owners don't condone this,” 
said Islander Wing Eddie Westfall, 
who had to sit out Game 4 because of a 
knee injury. “Listen, if they want the 
sport of hockey to grow, then the people 
who run it had better grow up. Can you 
imagine? All we’ve had for three games 
now is a bunch of guys waltzing around 
trying to decide who’s chicken and who’s 
not chicken.” 

Predictably, the shenanigans attracted 
the attention of Roy McMurtry. the at¬ 
torney general of the Province of On¬ 
tario, who in 1976 charged three Phil¬ 
adelphia players with assault, assaulting 
a police officer and possession of an of¬ 
fensive weapon for their activities in 
brawls during a playoff game there. This 
time McMurtry announced that he would 
again file assault charges “if play dete¬ 
riorates into the mindless viciousness’’ 
that marked the Toronto-Philadelphia se¬ 
ries of 1976. “What has happened here 
again demonstrates a real lack of matu¬ 
rity so far as professional athletes are con¬ 
cerned." he said. “It’s all very disturbing 
because what happens has an enormous 
influence on the young, impressionable 
players watching the games.” 

None of this seemed to bother the To¬ 
ronto management or players, who re¬ 
garded the complaints as a clear sign that 
continued 
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Could you use $ 8,K)0 

for college? 


Or for vocational or technical 
school? Or for other courses to 
further your education? 

That’s what the new Veterans Educa¬ 
tional Assistance Program is all about. 

Under VEAP, Uncle Sam will give ser¬ 
vicemen or women two dollars for every 
one dollar they save for education. 

For example, if they save the minimum 
of $50 a month, Uncle Sam will add an 
extra $100 per month to their education 
account. A total of $1501 That's 2 for 1 for 
education. 

The person who contributes the max¬ 
imum of $75 a month for three years will 
build up $8,100 in his account with Uncle 
Sam's matching funds added in. 

So the military services not only offer 
young people job-skill training, 
a good paycheck, and a 
chance to work up to their 
potential, but also an opportu¬ 
nity to continue their education 

For more specifics about 


VEAP and other educational opportunities 
in the services, see your local Army, Navy, 
Air Force, or Marine recruiter. 

VEAP You get a lot more out of it than 
you put in. 

Here's how VEAP works: 


Your 

contribution 

You save 

2-for-l 

Government 

contribution 

Total 

After One Year 

$50.00 a month 
$60.00 a month 
$75.00 a month 

$ 600.00 
$ 720.00 
$ 900.00 

$1200.00 

$1440.00 

$1800.00 

$1800.00 

$2160.00 

$2700.00 

After Two Years 

$50.00 a month 
$60.00 a month 
$75.00 a month 

$1200.00 

$1440.00 

$1800.00 

$2400.00 

$2880.00 

$3600.00 

$3600.00 

$4320.00 

$5400.00 

After Three Years 

$50.00 a month 
$60.00 a month 
$75.00 a month 

$1800.00 

$2160.00 

$2700.00 

$3600.00 $5400.00 

$4320.00 $6480.00 

$5400.00 $8100.00 

(Maximum Amount) 
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HOCKEY continued 


ihe intimidation was working. “We're 
just trying to play as rough as we can,” 
said rookie Coach Roger Neilson. "That 
McMurtry rears his ugly head whenever 
he sees that elections are coming up,” 
said Toronto owner Harold Ballard. “All 
he wants out of this is a free political ad 
for himself. In Canada, the greatest way 
to get your name before the public is to 
talk about the national pastime.” Then 
Ballard shook his head. “1 talk too 
much.” he said. “I think I’m going to die 
of a throat condition. Someone's going 
to hang me.” 

Moving to New York for Game 5 
Tuesday night, the Maple Leafs were 
handicapped by the loss of their best de¬ 
fenseman, Borje Salming. Midway 
through Game 4, Salming had acciden¬ 
tally been struck in the face by the slick 
of Lome Henning, a noncombative Is¬ 
lander. and suffered a broken nose and a 
cut over his right eye. The blow caused 
hemorrhaging behind the eye, resulting 
in temporary loss of vision, and Salming 
had to spend more than a week in the hos¬ 
pital. “You don’t replace a Salming,” 
Neilson said. “He plays more than 40 
minutes a game, runs the power play, kills 
off penalties, does everything.” 

Forced to become more defense-mind¬ 
ed, Toronto almost abandoned its crush¬ 
ing body-bending offense in Game 5 and 
rallied to provide extra protection for 
Goaltender Mike Palmateer. But now. 
suddenly, the situation had changed. 
Spurred on by an angry crowd and ob¬ 
viously aroused by suggestions that they 
had become intimidated, it was the Is¬ 
landers who came out crashing. 

O n his first shift, Clark Gillies. New 
York’s 6' 3", 220-pound left wing, 
ran a Toronto player into the boards. By 
.all previous officiating standards. Gillies’ 
hit would have been acceptable. But Ron 
Wicks, refereeing his first game in the se¬ 
ries, whistled Gillies to the penalty box 
for high-sticking. When he came out. Gil¬ 
lies rammed another Toronto player into 
the boards. Wicks, not wanting the game 
to become a replay of the earlier deba¬ 
cles. sent Gillies to the penalty box again, 
this time for charging. 

Defenseman Ian Turnbull. Toronto’s 
best player during the series, put the 
Maple Leafs ahead 1-0. Denis Potvin tied 
the score for New York, and the teams 
went into overtime. Moments after 
McDonald rolled a backhander ofT the 
post to Resch’s right. Bob Nystrom won 


the game for the Islanders 2-1 when he 
beat Palmateer from 25 feet following a 
spectacular fake-out of Defenseman Bri¬ 
an Glennie. 

Did Palmateer feel badly about Nys¬ 
trom’s goal—and the defeat? 

“Nah, why should I?” he said. “I 
played my normal great game. One 
time I stopped three straight shots with 
my mask.” 

Palmateer also was stopping unsus¬ 
pecting Islanders with his stick, swinging 
it machete-style on whoever skated too 
close to the Toronto net. “He keeps the 
slick up and you expect him to drop it 
down,” Nystrom said, “but if he doesn’t, 
you’re going to get it in the teeth.” 

New York’s Bob Bourne offered a sim¬ 
ple analysis of how the Islanders really 
had won the game: “Gillies banged those 
two guys early, Garry Howatt punched 
five guys in the nose, and Nystrom hit ev¬ 
erything that moved.” 

The next day in Toronto, Neilson 
seemed mystified by the fact that the Ma¬ 
ple Leafs were trailing three games to 
two. “We wanted to do three things,” 
he said. “Contain their big line, contain 
their power play and outhit them. We’ve 
done all three things, and yet we’re 
still losing.” 

Indeed, the Toronto checkers—partic¬ 
ularly Jimmy Jones, Bugsy Butler and 
Darryl Sillier—had so harassed the line 
of Bryan Trottier. Mike Bossy and Gil¬ 
lies. the highest-scoring unit in the NHL. 
that the three had scored just three goals 
in five games. The Toronto penalty kill¬ 
ers also had checked the Islanders’ power 
play—which was the second-best unit in 
the NHL—with three goals in 27 at¬ 
tempts. And the Toronto hitters outnum¬ 
bered the Islander belters by about 15 to 
three. “Howatt. Nystrom and I do most 
of the hitting for us,” said Gillies. “All 
their guys seem to hit.” 

Toronto’s two leading hitters. Dave 
(Tiger) Williams and the newly acquired 
Dan Maloney, agreed with Gillies’ as¬ 
sessment. “Not all their guys hit, and 
most of their guys don’t like the hit¬ 
ting,” Maloney noted. Williams, who 
seems to have borrowed the face of 
George Chuvalo (“Tiger’s face is the 
beer can you just stepped on.” Ballard 
says), showed no respect for the Island¬ 
ers. “This is a pansy series and they’re 
a bunch of fairies,” he said, scratching 
his chin just below the jagged marks 
made by the teeth of the Islanders' Nys¬ 
trom during one of their tussles. “This 


series is over. The Islanders are dead. 
Believe me, they don't have any guts.” 

That exact sentiment was expressed by 
a number of the New York players the 
following night after the Maple Leafs had 
tied the series at three games apiece with 
a 5-2 victory. Toronto drove Resch from 
the nets with a four-goal barrage in the 
first 15 minutes, and the teams spent the 
rest of the night trading cheap shots. Six 
players in all were penalized at least five 
minutes each for fighting. The Islanders' 
Garry Howatt waged three fights on his 
own. “I’m mad.” he said later. “Williams 
can’t even put two sentences together and 
here he is calling us a bunch of fairies.” 

One incident clearly indicated just 
how intimidated the Islanders had be¬ 
come. In the second period. Butler need¬ 
lessly pushed Bossy into the boards, and 
the Islanders’ rookie crumbled to the ice. 
Denis Potvin watched but instead of re¬ 
taliating. he calmly skated away. Bossy 
remained motionless for almost 15 min¬ 
utes before being carted out on a stretch¬ 
er. He was taken to a nearby hospital, 
but returned to New York with the team 
when X rays showed that his neck was 
sprained, not broken. 

“When someone does what Butler did 
to Bossy, it becomes the law of the 
jungle." said one NHL general manager. 
“If a player on my team skated away 
without getting even right then and there, 
he wouldn't be on my team the next 
day. What the Islanders are proving in 
this series is that they’re no longer a 
tough team.” 

New York Defenseman Gerry Hart, 
disgusted with the pacifism of some of 
his teammates, shook his head as he re¬ 
called the Bossy hit. “Some of our guys 
didn't make the trip to Toronto. I'm 
afraid. Or maybe they're here but 
checked something at the airport.” 

“We’re suiting up everyone, but not 
everyone's showing up out there,” said 
another player. Indeed, the best hit made 
by an Islander in Game 6 was Billy Har¬ 
ris' thundering check on Trottier. Trou¬ 
ble is. Harris and Trottier arc teammates, 
and the collision bruised Trottier’s jaw. 

For Game 7 Saturday night. Trottier 
also wore a cagelike mask for protec¬ 
tion. and when he faced McDonald, it 
looked like something out of Star Wars. 
It was a quiet game, though, the qui¬ 
etest of them all. Turnbull and Potvin 
exchanged goals, just as they had done 
in Game 5, but this lime McDonald 
didn’t miss in overtime. eno 
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n north-central Pennsylvania there is a complex of 
connected rivers on which I have had a lot of good 
times during the past 20 years: the Sinnamahoning and Ket¬ 
tle flowing out of the Black Forest; Pine Creek rushing 
through the magnificent Grand Canyon of the East: the 
Moshannon and Loyalsock, pre-eminent white-water runs. 
These, as well as hundreds of other streams, creeks and 
springs, are tributaries of the West Branch of the Susque¬ 
hanna River. 

There is a something about a river that invites you to trav¬ 
el it from beginning to end. Considering what high regard I 
have for the West Branch, it may seem curious that I had 
never made such a trip on this particular stream. However, 
there was no sense of deprivation or frustration because I 
felt certain that someday the time and circumstances would 
be ripe. And sure enough, time and circumstances coin¬ 
cided last spring. Lyn, my eldest daughter and a college ju¬ 
nior in Arizona, called one April evening to say that she 
had a month off between the end of the spring semester 
and the beginning of summer school and that she was com¬ 
ing back to Pennsylvania. “But I’ll get bored if I just sit 
around playing with toys and people I used to know," she 
said. “I want an adventure. I was thinking of.... ” 

"What 1 have been thinking about—again,” I said, “is 
paddling the whole West Branch. You want to do that?" 

“That’s weird,” Lyn said. “I was going to say before you 
interrupted that I’ve really been thinking about a canoe 
trip. It’s been 10 years since I was on a real one." 

“When can you start?” 

“My last exam is on May 12. If I fly. I’ll be home the 
next morning, but if I ride the bus it will be later." 

"Make a reservation. I'll send a check for a plane ticket 
in the morning." 

Like old hemp ropes, rivers tend to fray at their upper 
ends, dividing into a number of more or less equal strands, 
any one of which can logically be called the source. This is 
the case with the West Branch, the original strands of which 
rise in a 100-mile arc of highlands that stretch from rough¬ 
ly the Altoona-Johnstown area to the New York border. 
Through the offices of the U.S. Geological Survey, one of 
these strands has been designated as the West Branch. It be¬ 
gins in Cambria County on the outskirts of the village of Car- 
rolltown from a number of seeps in a swampy bowl over¬ 
looked by several junk-food drive-ins and a public riding 
stable. It is not a picturesque scene, but humble beginnings 
should not be held against anyone, or any river. 

From there the West Branch runs north and east for 240 
miles—through mountains for most of the way—until at 
Northumberland it joins the Susquehanna, which rises at 
Cooperstown, N.Y. out of Otsego Lake and flows south¬ 
ward through less rugged terrain. The Susquehanna rolls 
down through the Harrisburg-York-Baltimore megalopolis 
until it enters—in fact, creates—Chesapeake Bay. 

All in all, the Susquehanna drains 27,500 square miles. 


It is the largest river flowing into the Atlantic Ocean from 
the continental U.S. Each day an average of 23 billion gal¬ 
lons pours out of the mouth of the river. However, this enor¬ 
mous total is more or less a drop in the bucket compared to 
what the river can do when it is really trying. In the flood 
of ’72. hydrologists calculated that at its peak the river was 
discharging nearly 700 billion gallons of water a day into 
the Chesapeake. 

The West Branch accounts for 6,990 square miles of the 
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Susquehanna drainage. When it floods, it can have a quick 
and vicious temper. I have seen August thunderstorms send 
it raging over its upstream banks. However, it has been 
less destructive of human life and property than some 
other components of the Susquehanna simply because there 
are fewer people along its course. This holds true especial¬ 
ly in the up-country, which is sparsely populated; in 
many areas there are fewer people than there were 
a century or more ago, reflecting the gradual depletion 


of the basin’s two principal resources, timber and coal. 

All through the West Branch country there are corduroy 
logging roads now rotting and being converted into compost; 
old mine shafts being filled and broken by slides; breached 
millraces that are now being used only by trout; collapsed 
bridges traversable only by raccoons; villages that were once 
prosperous towns. The West Branch basin of the Susquehan¬ 
na may not be the best place in the world to be if you have 
to earn your living there, but it is a great place continued 
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for wilderness and all the things that go with it. 

In terms of topography and history, the obvious place 
for beginning a descent of the West Branch is the village of 
Cherry Tree, about 30 miles from the springs that are its of¬ 
ficial source. Cherry Tree was something of a boomtown 
during mid-19th-century logging days, being a convenient 
place to commence driving logs downstream and for rafters 
and jacks to carouse when they were not working in the 
woods or on the river. It is still a pretty, shaded village, but 
the river is merely a 30-foot-wide stream, badly silted and 
muddied. Quite obviously, Cherry Tree now has not much 
regard for the West Branch except to use it as an informal, 
and probably illegal, dump. And, except in times of flood, 
the stream here does not hold enough water to float a ca¬ 
noe. By ten miles or so below Cherry Tree, at McGee’s 
Mills, the West Branch has received several infusions of 
water from tributary creeks, and it has leaped over rocks 
and gravel bars, rolled on and aerated itself many times. 
Thus the river has been purified. 


McGee’s Mills is another former logging village, but 
one which has shrunk to a hamlet consisting of a few old 
houses. Among the remaining 19th-century structures is a 
covered bridge that no longer bears traffic but is retained 
for its charm and antiquity. A lane leads down to the 
bridge, and the area around it is an informal park shaded 
by big pines—a nice picnic spot and fishing site. It is also 
a very good jumping-off place. The banks slope gently 
down to the river and it is not necessary to dodge traffic 
while unloading gear. However, the bridge is not far off 
the beaten track. As Lyn and I unloaded our gear, down 
the lane rattled a modishly painted van out of which 
emerged a fashionably bearded, sandaled, bandannaed 
young man who was carrying a three-foot pine plank. He 
immediately said. “Wow. far out—a canoe. I’m into mar¬ 
tial arts in Altoona, but 1 had a grungy week. I told the 
old lady I had to get out in the country and get my head 
together. I ripped off this board and I get anybody I see 
doing anything cool to sign it. You have got to sign.” 

“What are you going to do when it’s 
filled with names?" I asked. “Split it with 
a single karate chop?’’ 

“Hey, man, be serious. This is going 
to be one of the best things I own. I’m 
going to hang it up. and when I get down 
I'll look at it and think about today and 
the people and that will bring me up.” 

From McGee’s Mills to the mouth 200 
miles away, the West Branch, except for 
a few roiled and poisonous stretches, is 
crystal clear. It is so clear because it flows 
over rocks and because there is not much 
loam or farming land or living room on 
the ridges it passes. Also, in certain places 
the clarity comes from impurity, from in¬ 
fusions of acid mine waste, which kills or¬ 
ganisms that make water murky. The 
West Branch is as clear as an Arctic riv¬ 
er or a big spring, even in 20-foot-deep 
pools. 

About 30 miles below McGee's Mills 
the West Branch is a big trout stream, it 
is very shallow and crooked, writhing 
against cliffs, wriggling through gaps, 
around boulders, gravel bars and ledges. 
Riffles are almost constant, and there are 
some fast chutes and short drops but no 
formidable rapids. It is entertaining but 
not dangerous white water. All of the 
problems met in heavy water are there, 
and all of the downriver techniques can 
be practiced. However, the penalties for 
error are not very harsh. In big white 
water, if you select the wrong stroke, miss 
an opening in the rocks or try to force ma¬ 
neuvers in the current, you may be 
swamped, even drowned. The shallow 
West Branch reminds you of your mis¬ 
takes, but gently—you get a cautionary 
continued 
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bang from a rock on the keel or at worst 
end up stuck on a ledge and have to get 
out and pull your canoe free. 

Lyn said at the start. “I haven’t pad- 
died on white water for a long time. 
Maybe I’m not so good anymore. If you 
yell at me. I’ll yell back.” 

“You’ll be all right—you had such su¬ 
perior early instruction.” I said modest¬ 
ly. “Anyway. I never did yell that much— 
just coached forcefully.” 

In white water the bow paddler should 
be the lighter one so that the bow rides 
higher than the stern. This has led to 
the common but fallacious assumption 
that the bow position is somehow infe¬ 
rior to the stern. The truth is. in white 
water the bow paddler. having the best 
vantage point, is the tactical commander, 
picking the best route through the tur¬ 
bulence. The bow is responsible for get¬ 
ting the first half of the canoe through 
an opening into a chute or over a rapids. 
The stem must then follow with the sec¬ 
ond section. It is not as simple as it may 
sound, which is one reason in heavy 
white-water courses you often see aban¬ 
doned canoes, bent at right angles around 
rocks. Improvising always, the bow 
throws strokes back to his or her part¬ 
ner. who tries to catch them, follow and 
adapt. It is very free-form maneuver¬ 
ing—in some ways like dancing—with 
almost no repetition, because the beat 
and temper of the river are never ex¬ 
actly the same in any two places. White 
water can and should be paddle-danced 
without a lot of chatter, strokes follow¬ 
ing observation and feel rather than com¬ 
mands or comment. 

As it happened. Lyn had forgotten 
very little and. more important, had in- 
.disputably retained a certain aggressive¬ 
ness of personality which makes for a 
good bow paddler. She began taking 
charge, reading the water, decisively 
picking holes—usually the right ones— 
taking what the current and river topog¬ 
raphy gave us. After a day or so of ad¬ 
justing in the shallow water upstream, 
we were working nicely by the time we 
hit bigger rapids in the downstream can¬ 
yons. And there was no yelling. 

For me. memories of particular places 
are usually as much aural as visual. One 
summer I walked the length of the Ap¬ 
palachian Trail, and one of my most vivid 
recollections is the song of white-throat¬ 
ed sparrows, heard everywhere as I 
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moved north with the spring from Geor¬ 
gia to Maine. Northern lakes are loon 
cries. The tundra is the whine of mos¬ 
quitoes. Los Angeles is the roar of traf¬ 
fic, Las Vegas the clank of slots. 

On any white water there is a basic 
sound of current slapping and swooshing 
against rock, but the special sound of the 
West Branch, the one that I suspect both 
of us will always associate with that trip, 
was of chirping chipmunks. I have no 
zoological data to support the claim but 
it may be there are more chipmunks 
along that river than anywhere else in 
the world. They are there because there 
are tons of acorn and other mast and an 
infinite number of superb den sites in the 
pockets of humus between the rocks and 
roots. In part because it is such a good 
place for chipmunks, the narrow West 
Branch vales are hunted by hawks, owls, 
foxes and other predators. 

One morning we tried to make a crude 
estimate of the chipmunk population, 
counting all the little ground squirrels we 
definitely saw or heard while floating 
along a mile of riverbank. A chipmunk 
every 20 feet seemed to be the situation, 
but these were just the ones lined up on 
the shore. Behind them, extending back 
to the cliff, were additional ranks. And 
presumably they were as numerous on 
the other side of the river as on ours. All 
in all. 5,000 chipmunks a mile, a million 
or so in the 200 miles of river, did not 
seem exaggerative. Whatever the true 
number, we were seldom out of sound 
of their chirping, which is very nice mu¬ 
sic for traveling. 


© ne great convenience of riv¬ 
er travel is that there is sel¬ 
dom any need to plan ahead, 
to push on to find a desirable stopping 
place. In the entire 200 miles of the West 
Branch we paddled there were probably 
no more than 30 that were not suitable 
for camping. Late on the first afternoon 
we came around a bend, and ahead, on 
a mini-delta created by the outflow of a 
tiny streamlet, we saw a doe and two 
fawns drinking. Above the gravel bar was 
a flat, clear bench shaded by hemlocks 
and sprinkled with blooming trillium. 
The deer ran off but we stayed there for 
the night. 

“Exit at the second fawn. Turn left at 
the trillium patch." Lyn commented. 


“What a wonderful way to end the day.” 

There are five dams on the West 
Branch. The lower four are minor ob¬ 
stacles around which a canoe can be car¬ 
ried without much inconvenience. The 
fifth—the first met upstream, at Cur- 
wensvillc—is a brutish structure and it 
requires a brutish portage: a 150-foot. 45- 
degree ascent of the breast, which is made 
of loose riprap liberally mulched with 
broken beer bottles, then a half-mile de¬ 
scent to return to the river. This takes 
an hour of sweating and cursing. 

The Curwensville dam is about 130 
feet high and half a mile long; it creates 
a seven-mile lake. The dam is the work 
of the Army Corps of Engineers. Like 
every canoeist I know. I am not fond of 
portages of any sort, and man-made ones 
always seem to be the worst. In strict rec¬ 
reational terms, therefore. I am not a fan 
of the Army Engineers, our leading por¬ 
tage makers. Also, like most canoeists and 
environmentalists in general. I am sus¬ 
picious that if given their head the En¬ 
gineers, like so many crazed beavers, 
might stop up every bit of flowing water 
we have. The following incident (others 
can cite similar or worse ones) is of the 
sort that breeds this suspicion. 

The year before, I had called on the 
Engineers’ office in charge of good and 
bad works in the Susquehanna basin. I 
had heard a rumor that a dam was being 
planned on the West Branch near a place 
called Keating. If it were to be built it 
would create an impoundment that 
would drown a section of canyon I par¬ 
ticularly admire. I think it is of special 
natural significance. Indeed, said the En¬ 
gineer informant, some studies were in 
progress. Eight or nine Susquehanna dam 
sites were being investigated, including 
the one at Keating. However, not to wor¬ 
ry. As this Engineer explained it. Engi¬ 
neers spend a lot of time and money in¬ 
vestigating the feasibility of dams. 
Potential hydroelectric, flood-control 
and recreational uses arc considered and 
assigned numerical values. These must 
add up to a plus factor—i.e„ the dam 
must have some utility, at least on paper, 
before blueprints are drawn or concrete 
poured. In the case of the proposed Kea¬ 
ting site, the preliminary utility figure had 
come up negative; there were more rea¬ 
sons not to build it than to build it. 

I still believe the corps deserves close 
and constant watching, even harassment. 

continued 
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but I am not as adamant as I once was 
(though many still are) that undammed 
rivers are always better than dammed 
ones, and that this is a morally superior 
position. It seems to me that such rigid 
value judgments arc environmentally un¬ 
necessary, and unbecoming. 

Curwensville's essential purpose is 
supposed to be flood control; secondarily 
it provides recreation. Lyn and I did not 
especially enjoy the seven-mile lake, 
since slack water is always a drag after 
you have been using and enjoying fast 
water. In the lake we had to dodge a num¬ 
ber of powerboaters. fishermen and water 
skiers. Finally there was the ornery por¬ 
tage. Despite all this, Curwensville is an 
attractive lake, and if it had been made 
by, say, glacial action rather than by the 
Engineers, it would be widely admired 
both for its beauty and for the wildlife 
habitat around it. not to mention the fish 
within it. All the powerboaters seemed 
to be enjoying themselves in ways they 


could not have in a shallow, free-flow¬ 
ing river. Their sport was not ours, but 
they did not appear to be noticeably less 
sensible or sensitive than Lyn and 1. 

Nine more dams on the Susquehanna 
would be awful and excessive. Even one 
more at a place like Keating would be a 
major loss for me. and I think a major 
one for the country. However, Curwens¬ 
ville Lake does not absolutely corrupt the 
whole West Branch for me and it ob¬ 
viously enhances its value for others 
whose pursuit-of-happiness rights are 
just as valid as mine. The boaters, fish¬ 
ermen and skiers make up a potent pro- 
clean-river constituency. It is neither 
seemly nor wise for environmental pur¬ 
ists to be snobbish about them because 
they have different esthetic and recre¬ 
ational values. 

Clearfield is the principal upstream 
commercial and trading center on the 
West Branch. The river runs directly 
through the town—Clearfield is the only 


place 1 know of where you can pull up a 
canoe in an A & P parking lot—and on 
the whole has been treated well by it. 
There is about as little debris as it is pos¬ 
sible for 10,000 persons to create. The 
water remains clear, suitable for swim¬ 
ming, very suitable for fishing. 

Downstream, things are much worse, 
for a few miles worse than anywhere else 
on the West Branch. First there is the 
town sewage plant. Wastes are admitted¬ 
ly treated but then are spewed into the 
river in a great milky, odoriferous gout. 
Next to the sewage plant is the mouth of 
Clearfield Creek, a tributary that is al¬ 
most as big as the West Branch itself. 
The creek is clear, but suspiciously so, 
being an odd yellow color like liquid to¬ 
paz. The rocks in it and the banks along 
it are stained a startling orange. The col¬ 
or comes from iron sulfate, which is dis¬ 
solved in abandoned coal mines and pits, 
then leaches down into the streams. 

At this point there is a strange and 
continued 
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very visible mix. Lyn. who had never seen 
such a concoction, called it a Triple-S 
cocktail. The yellowish water of Clear¬ 
field Creek runs in a distinct channel 
down the south side of the river. In the 
middle is the flow of whitish, opaque sew¬ 
age. Most of the clean upstream water 
hugs the north bank, but it is shortly over¬ 
whelmed as Sulphur. Sewage and Stream 
are quickly blended, with immediate and 
toxic effect. 

Upstream in the clear water we had 
seen a lot of fry, minnows and bigger 
fish. In the shallows along the shore there 
were great balls of polliwogs. and fur¬ 
ther inland an almost continuous line of 
frogs. Also present were two biological 
indicators that invariably attest to the 
liveliness of water. Sandpipers skipped 
about on the rocks, even in the middle 
of rapids, foraging for aquatic inverte¬ 
brates. Kingfishers perched and hovered 
in the air. and then plunged into the pools 
for fish. 

Very suddenly, at the point where the 
Triple-S cocktail was blended, all of these 
things disappeared—fish, amphibians 
and birds. The last living thing we saw 
as we approached Triple-S was a small 
sucker that had been washed into the 
mess and was swimming feebly on his 
side at the surface. 

As well as any place in the country, 
the confluence of Clearfield Creek and 
West Branch makes an irrefutable case 
for environmentalism. Poisoning a riv¬ 
er—the major artery of an enormous bi¬ 
ological community—is a terrible, de¬ 
structive and dangerous thing to do. Yet. 
paradoxically, the situation below the 
point of poisoning also demonstrates how 
potent and successful a force environ¬ 
mentalism has become. 

Fifteen years ago, when I first began 
visiting the West Branch, there were 
about 100 miles of virtually lifeless wa¬ 
ter below Clearfield. Numerous commu¬ 
nities and individuals were pouring raw 
sewage into it and most of the tributaries 
were scarlet and scalding with acid mine 
waste. Now, six or seven miles below the 
poison point, we saw our first down¬ 
stream fish—again a sucker—ahd, coin¬ 
cidentally. at the same spot we also saw 
the first two sandpipers. There are. even 
now. no big fish for the next 75 miles or 
so, but the foundations for fish and fish¬ 
ing are being reestablished. Big beds of 
mixed aquatic vegetation have begun to 
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grow in the river. Invertebrates are re¬ 
producing and feeding in them. There 
are schools of minnows at the mouths of 
pure-water tributaries, more raccoon 
tracks in the flats, more wood ducks, mal¬ 
lards and kingfishers nesting along the 
shores. Untreated sewage is now a mi¬ 
nor, if essentially criminal, problem. Acid 
still enters at Clearfield and some other 
creeks, but many of the tributaries have 
been purified, and overall the river acid¬ 
ity is less than half of what it was. 



| ur third day we met another 
f pair of canoeists—Gus. a 
young engineer at the Piper 
aircraft factory in the downstream city of 
Lock Haven, and his father. Both are 
longtime residents of Lock Haven, and 
both have spent a lot of time on the river. 
We got to talking about how it has 
changed for the better within our mem¬ 
ory. “We have some bass now at Lock 
Haven, some trout a few miles below." 
said Gus, “but the biggest thing 1 notice 
is the swimming. I swam in this river as a 
kid. and I guess I'm lucky to be alive, con¬ 
sidering what was in it. You could only 
stay in 10 or 15 minutes because the acid 
burned your eyes so bad. Now you can 
snorkel or swim for hours without irrita¬ 
tion. It is better water than you get in a 
lot of motel pools." 

The river itself has contributed might¬ 
ily to its own cleansing, but it is that com¬ 
plex of concerns, issues, laws and forced 
and voluntary actions we call environ¬ 
mentalism that has given the river a 
chance to rejuvenate. Twenty years ago 
the poisoning of a river did not matter 
to many and was accepted as an inevi¬ 
table consequence of our style of life. 
Now it is regarded as very bad business, 
as both a malicious antisocial act and an 
unnecessary one. 

The restoration of the West Branch is 
by no means complete. Nor. now that it 
has begun, is the resurrection assured. If 
we grow complacent or miserly about en¬ 
vironmental works, the cycle can and will 
be reversed. However, this is less likely 
than it was even 20 years ago. We have 
accepted the fact that, as a kingfisher is 
a barometer of biological conditions in a 
river, the condition of the river itself is 
an indicator of the quality of human life. 

About 10 miles below the Clearfield 
sewage works, the West Branch com¬ 


mences a mountain passage through the 
Allegheny Front. For most of the next 70 
miles it is squeezed between ridges that 
rise 500 feet or so above the water. The 
riverbanks are covered with dense stands 
of hemlock and rhododendron and above 
them is a largely unbroken mixed forest 
of pine. oak. maple, cherry and birch. In 
this stretch there are only two tiny villag¬ 
es. Keating and Karthaus, and only a 
dozen or so other permanent dwellings 
on the river. There are only three bridges 
in the canyon area and no dams. There is 
no other wilderness so extensive and iso¬ 
lated in the Susquehanna basin, and not 
many anywhere that rival it. 

I have been coming to parts of this can¬ 
yon for a long time, but these few days 
in May were the best ever. 

The best water. There is still too much 
sulphur in it and not enough life, but it 
no longer smells like acid, and, as noted, 
everywhere there are signs of returning 
life. Otherwise the water is superb, clas¬ 
sic West Branch clear. Deep enough so 
that there is no dragging or hanging up 
on ledges. Fast enough, with big rapids 
for entertainment. 

The best weather. An unbroken series 
of dry. sunlit days and clear, cool moon¬ 
lit nights. 

The best company. A daughter on the 
safe side of the generation gap and ad¬ 
olescent trauma who has become a com¬ 
panionable young woman. 

The best entertainment. Sport in the 
white water, swimming in the deep pools, 
sunning on flat rocks, cribbage by the 
fire, and everywhere, always, an im¬ 
mensely varied display of geological, bo¬ 
tanical and zoological wonders. 

Beginning with the mode of travel it¬ 
self—improvising as the current de¬ 
mands—there is something wonderfully 
extemporaneous about canoeing on a 
wild river. Each day you know you 
are going to come across interesting 
phenomena, but you have no idea what 
they may be or how they will be met. 
There is an urge to get on with it, to see 
what the river and canyon have to offer. 

A red fox vixen at the mouth of a den 
between rhododendron roots, staring in¬ 
tently as we drift under her bank without 

moving our paddles, or even our eyes_ 

A clump of azalea bearing perhaps the 
most brilliant flowers that ever bloomed, 
so bright that at a distance, illuminated by 
rays of the early sun burning through the 
continued 
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WE MADE IT SMALL 
WITHOUT MAKING IT SMALL. 



Aspen otters a lot of 
things that are good 
about big cars in 
addition to a lot of things 
that people like about 
small cars. By every 
measurement, Aspen is 
sized right . engineered 
right.. . priced right. 

Aspen’s small-car 
gas mileage. 

EPA estimates for our 
new Aspen wagon are 
25 MPG highway and 
18 MPG city when it's 
equipped with a 225 
one-barrel six-cylinder 
engine and manual 
transmission. Our new 
Aspen sedan does even 
better with the same 
engine and transmission: 
28 MPG highway and 
20 MPG city Of course, 
your mileage may vary 
according to your driving 
habits, the condition of 
your car and its equip¬ 
ment In California, 
automatic transmission 
is required and mileage 
ijs lower 


But we 


think 


about 


small-car 


mileage 


Aspen’s small-car 
price. 

It's easy to find some 
smaller wagons with a 
larger price than our 
wagon. The nicely turned 
out Aspen below, for 
example, has a price of 
just $4246, as you see it, 
excluding taxes and 
destination charges. So 
you see, Aspen gives you 
plenty of opportunity to 
order your favorite 
equipment without com¬ 
promising your budget. 

Aspen’s big-car "Feel’.’ 

When you drive our 
Aspen, you'll notice how 
confidently and quietly it 
handles the road Much 
of this is due to Aspen’s 
carefully engineered 
isolated transverse 
front suspension 


system. Our wagon's 
carefully planned sound 
insulation and luxurious 
seating contribute even 
more to its big-car quiet 
and comfort. 

Aspen’s big-car room. 

Once you get inside 
the Aspen wagon, you'll 
be impressed by such 
big-car dimensions as the 
43.3 inches between 
wheelhouses and the 
over 5100 square inches 
of glass area. If you 
prefer sedans, however, 
be aware that Aspen 
thinks big, too. It offers 
true six-people accom¬ 
modation plus more total 
passenger room — front 
and back—than Ford 
Fairmont or Mercury 
Zephyr. 

Important words 
about resale value. 

All of this big-car / 
small-car thinking has 
obviously made its mark 
on Aspen's value. Because 
a 1977 Aspen wagon 
currently retains a greater 
percent of its original 


sticker price, model for 
model, than any other 1977 
wagon built in America. 
That's straight from the 
March 15, 1978, issue of 
the authoritative Auto¬ 
motive Market Beport. 

And that makes Aspen 
a very enticing proposi¬ 
tion whether you plan to 
buy or lease your next 
new car. Surely enticing 
enough for you to come 
into your Dodge Dealer's 
and find out the secret of 
making a small car 
behave like a big car 


NEW DODGE 


* 4246 . 

Stidcer price as k 
shown. Excluding 
taxes and des- mmm 
tination charges 


SMALLER FEELS BIGGER IN AN ASPEN. 














Her very own phone. anybody else you care about. So you can choose a phone that’s 

Now you can give a gift that Because Bell telephones come in genuinely her (or him). And still give a 

expresses your love by giving a phone all sorts of shapes and colors and styles, phone that’s genuine Bell, 
that expresses your mother. And with all kinds of customized 



BE CHOOSEY 


river mist, the blooming bush is mistaken 
for a flame. ... A black bear track along 
an old corduroy road, which the bear was 
systematically demolishing as he hunted 

for grubs, mice and chipmunks_A bed 

of shale studded with fossils at the mouth 
of a big tributary stream.... Two young 
great horned owls, their heads still fuzzy 
with infant down, unsteady and clumsy 
on wing. They are accompanied by an 
adult on what may be their maiden flight. 
It probably is not a pleasant one for them. 
They are picked up by a mob of cursing 
crows. As we keep pace on the water, the 
big hunters are harassed and driven half 
a mile downriver from hemlock to 
hemlock. 

There are a few acres of flattish land 
gouged out of the canyonside like a ter¬ 
restrial cove. This land is marked on old 
maps as Gallows Harbor. It was cleared 
and occupied by someone. Homestead¬ 
ers? Loggers? The military? Now all that 
is left of the settlement is a wild mead¬ 
ow, the crumbling foundations of sev¬ 
eral cabins and a dug spring, the rock- 
work of which is smooth with moss, 
dripping with columbine. We drink at 
the spring, fill our water bottles and won¬ 
der about who lived here, particularly 
about what the ominous name Gallows 
Harbor signifies. 

We never think about future ghosts. 
We can speculate about who was here a 
century ago. but not about who will be 
here a century from now. Once I was 
planting walnut trees at home and think¬ 
ing about who would pick up and shell 
the nuts. I couldn’t see them any more 
than the men who dug this spring could 
imagine us drinking from it. 

Every canoe tourist I know has firm 
notions about what constitutes the Per¬ 
fect Camping Spot. The PCS begins with 
a flat beach or wide shelving rock to 
which you can draw directly alongside 
and unload without wading or slipping 
in the mud. The natural wharf is also 
good for sunning upon after you have 
gone swimming in the deep pool that lies 
in front of it. Above the beach is a level 
bench covered either with evergreen nee¬ 
dles or a heavy mulch of dry leaves. It is 
spacious enough for laying out bags, 
hanging a drying line, pitching a tent and 
building a fireplace (for which suitable 
flat rocks are nearby). Within 50 feet 
there are a pure spring, birch bark for tin¬ 
der. dead hemlock for kindling and quan- 


continued 

tities of fallen hardwood that can be bro¬ 
ken over the knee for the fire. Finally, 
on this bench, situated so as to give a sce¬ 
nic. contemplative view of the river, are 
two or three trees that have been bent 
backward by floods and whose trunks 
therefore make comfortable backrests. 


I ot infrequently on canoe trips 
I have become involved in 
semiserious squabbles about 
when and where to stop for the day and 
set up camp. There is no disagreement 
about the nature of the Perfect Camping 
Spot, only about whether a spot in ques¬ 
tion is as near to perfect as you are going 
to find that afternoon. The problem is 
compounded in the West Branch can¬ 
yon, where there is an embarrassment of 
PCSs. There are so many that it is dif¬ 
ficult to choose, and they are so perfect 
that it seems criminal to pass any of them 
by, even in midmorning. The West 
Branch canyon would lend itself to a very 
satisfying project—camping at every 
PCS in it. A trip for this purpose might 
take the better part of a spring and 
summer. 

We camped one afternoon in a PCS 
that had a big spring out of which ran a 
considerable drain that curled around the 
campsite through the hemlocks. Leading 
down from the bench to the run was a 
well-used game trail. Astutely analyzing 
the signs. I predicted that this PCS might 
be a good place for mingling with beasts. 

I was right. 

Pennsylvania has more white-tailed 
deer than any other state except Texas, 
and the West Branch basin has more deer 
than any other area in the state. We saw 
lots of deer every day in and around the 
river, and we saw even more at night. 
This particular evening they were thick. 
Having brushed away several families of 
jumping mice and chipmunks, tying the 
food bags on limbs out of reach of rac¬ 
coons. bears and whatnot, I retired to a 
little knoll above the spring drain. As 
soon as I doused the lantern the deer 
began to move in out of the brush where 
they had apparently been waiting. 

Deer, especially nighttime deer, do not 
entirely deserve their reputation for grace 
and surefootedness. Three or four of 
them stumbling about in a small camp¬ 
site, tripping over ranks of firewood and 
their own hooves, can make a consid¬ 


erable racket. And in their excitement 
they become very vocal. In a state of 
mind somewhere between alarm and 
puzzlement, deer make a peculiar sound. 
It is quite un-deerlike, and I have heard 
those familiar with it claim that it was 
coming from mountain lions, wolves or 
maybe sasquatches. To me it has always 
sounded something like a heavy smoker 
waking up with a cold and a hangover. 
It is a combination of snort, hiss and bark, 
which can be described as a very loud 
“snisk.” 

The herdlet at this camp was especial¬ 
ly noisy, and one animal in particular cir¬ 
cled me, snisking so raucously that it 
seemed he might be working up to a tan¬ 
trum. To get a little quiet and to avoid be¬ 
coming a living trampoline. I picked up 
my sleeping bag and moved inland, ly¬ 
ing down beside the tent in which Lyn 
was sleeping so as to have real protec¬ 
tion from mosquitoes and imaginary shel¬ 
ter from bears. Shortly after I had re¬ 
settled, something else joined the party. 
From the sound alone it seemed to be a 
set of asthmatic Venetian blinds. I flicked 
on a light, directed it toward the grunts 
and rattles, eventually illuminating a 
stout porcupine making his way ponder¬ 
ously but surely toward a salty skillet. I 
called Lyn. and finally she poked her head 
out of the tent flap. At once she began 
to laugh at the porcupine, who deserved 
it. On being discovered, he turned his 
back, threw up his flat tail, spread his 
quills and began to rattle in what he must 
have thought was a menacing fashion. 
Every few minutes he would look over 
his shoulder to see if he had frightened 
us, and finding he had not, would re¬ 
sume the official scare stance. 

“Look at him,” said Lyn, giggling. "He 
looks as if he’s thinking, ‘Oh bother, now 
I have to be fierce again.’ ” Head on, por¬ 
cupines often look like reform candidates 
for mayor of Pittsburgh. 

By and by we herded the porcupine 
out of camp. The sniskers quieted down 
and we finally got some sleep. The next 
morning, when we were talking about the 
events of the evening, Lyn came down 
with another laughing seizure. “I wasn’t 
going to tell you, but I have to. It’s so 
funny—about why you had to keep yell¬ 
ing to tell me the porcupine was here.” 

“Why?” 

“I’m not scared of the animals but I 
am scared of noises at night. If I get think- 
continued 
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THERE’S ONE THATS RIGHT 
FOR WHATEVER YOU DRIVE. 


There’s just no mistaking a Daytona. 

Whether it’s our Sport 60 or Sport 70 series tires for 
passenger and performance cars, or Super Stags for vans, RV’s, 
four-wheelers and pickups, you’ll ride better on Daytonas. Our 
specially engineered designs see to that. And assure you the 
outstanding performance you’d expect from a tire named Daytona. 
So no matter what you drive, 
the more you demand from tires, the 
more you should demand Daytona. 
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We had to dig deep 
for the Grand Canyon. 



$1 S,CX30,0(X) is a lot of money for a hole in the 
ground. 

But that’s what we paid Mexico for territory 
that included the magnificent Grand Canyon. 

Americans had to dig deep for the money. So, 
they invested in government securities. 

Because they knew they could take stock 
in America. 

You can take stock in America 
today by buying Savings Bonds. 



It's easy when you join the Payroll Savings 
Plan. That way. a little is set aside automatically 
from each paycheck to buy Bonds. 

It’s a great way to save. For a new house. Or 
your children’s education. 

Or even a trip to the Grand Canyon. 

So buy Bonds. It’s a savings plan 
you'll really dig. 


■£. 

Take „ 

. stock 
in A m erica. 


Nationwide 
Insurance 
has a plan 

for business 
people 

who believe 


Murphy’s Law. 


Anything that can go wrong, 
will go wrong. That's Murphys 

____ _ _ _ Law'. And that's why Nationwide 

-*■ devised an insurance plan to help counteract 

Murphy's Law. 

It's really called the Special Multi-Peril 
Plan. And it's forty or more different kinds of 
business insurance, all in one complete, easy- 
to-understand plan. 

It includes property damage, criminal 
loss, liability—a whole range of Commercial 
coverage. There's Life and Health coverage for 
employees, too, for as few as three people. And 
optional Vision and Dental Care if you have 
10 or more employees. 

It's the kind of comprehensive coverage 
that's hard to find for medium sized businesses 
like yours. And it's all put together for you by 
one skilled Nationwide agent. So you only have 
one person to deal with. 

Sure. Anything that can go wrong may 
very well go wrong. But you can right almost 
any wrong w'hen Nationwide is onyourside. So 
take that, Murphy. 

I NATIONWIDE 
I INSURANCE 

Nationwide is on you t side 

Home office: One Nationwide Plaza 
Columbus. Ohio 43216 
Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company 
Nationwide Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
Nationwide Life Insurance Company 
Available in mosl states. An equal opportunity employer. 
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ing about them I can’t sleep, so I stuffed 
Handi-Wipes in my ears. 1 could just hear 
you. but I didn’t want to take them out 
because I thought you had a bear.” 

Lock Haven is a town of some 11,000 
stretched out along the West Branch. 
Swimming, fishing, floating on inner 
tubes and sitting along the banks in ga¬ 
zebos seem to be popular entertainments. 
Lock Haven has a state college, the Pip¬ 
er aircraft works and probably many 
other points of interest, but from the re¬ 
stricted view of itinerant canoeists the 
best thing in town is the Fallon Hotel. 

The Fallon has a long and exotic his¬ 
tory. Spain having sold Florida to the 
United States, Queen Maria Cristina had 
some ready cash. This came to the at¬ 
tention of two Irish brothers. John and 
Christopher Fallon, who were—how 
shall it be put?—international entrepre¬ 
neurs. In the 1850s the Fallons convinced 
the queen that building a fancy hotel in 
Lock Haven would be a splendid invest¬ 
ment. Maria Cristina, bless her, agreed 
to bankroll the Fallons, who pul up a big 
baroque structure with brick walls, high 
ceilings and gaudy chandeliers. It was the 
talk of the river. 

In recent limes the Fallon has been 
modernized and toned down but it is still 
an impressive building. An annex has 
been added at riverside. Guests can step 
directly from their room onto a wharf- 
patio and sun themselves, or go swim¬ 
ming or go boating. This is also the best 
commercial canoe landing spot on the 
West Branch. 

Paddlers are not a large percentage of 
the Fallon customers but they appear of¬ 
ten enough (another pair had stopped by 
just the year before) so that the staff is 
not-alarmed by them. No rude remarks 
are made to guests who drip water on 
the carpets. A bellman will assist with 
muddy duffels, and a desk clerk advises 
that since the security of parked canoes 
cannot be guaranteed, it is advisable to 
take paddles lo the room. All in all, the 
Fallon is a great place to catch a hot 
shower, nourishment from the salad bar 
and some soft sheets, quite in keeping 
with the Perfect Camping Spot tradition 
of the West Branch. 

Below Lock Haven, fed by such fast- 
water tributaries as the Sinnamahoning 
and the Pine, the West Branch changes 
from a mountain stream to a big valley 
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river. The ridges recede and farmland be¬ 
comes conspicuous. The first morning 
out of the Fallon, opposite Great Island, 
we saw cows for the first time on the 
trip. It was somehow appropriate to meet 
them there. Two centuries ago this big is¬ 
land served as a ford for herds of mi¬ 
grating wood buffalo. According to wit¬ 
nesses the sound of the big herd bulls 
bellowing challenges at their rivals was 
deafening around the island crossings. 


Q ood camping places are less 
frequent on the lower shores, 
but fortunately the river has 
become of a size and temper to create a 
number of isolated islands, too vulner¬ 
able to flooding to be of much perma¬ 
nent use. One of these on which we 
stopped was half a mile long and had a 
classic river-island profile. The upstream 
end was still growing from accumulations 
of silt and debris. It was low, marshy and 
covered with wet thickets of mallow, 
sedge and river-birch saplings. As we 
drifted along its shore the land became 
drier, firmer, higher and older. The 
downstream end where the first land had 
been made was 30 feet above the water, 
with a sharp bluff at the very tip. 

There are seven or eight level acres 
on top of this bluff, and they support an 
extraordinary variety of trees, some 
growing more than 100 feet tall, repre¬ 
senting both highland and lowland for¬ 
est types. In this small area we identified 
four species of birch—gray, yellow, black 
and river—three species each of hickory 
and maple, two oaks, walnut, black cher¬ 
ry, ash, tulip, poplar, basswood, syca¬ 
more. locust, cottonwood, elm, sassafras, 
white pine and hemlock. Such diversity 
and proximity is unusual, since many of 
these species are not generally compat¬ 
ible. Big oaks, maples and tulip poplars, 
for example, will shade out and even¬ 
tually kill smaller trees, evergreens and 
sun lovers such as locust and sassafras. 
The fert ility of the moist but well-drained 
island soil contributes to the special cir¬ 
cumstances. And the island is narrow— 
50 yards or so across—which permits 
light to enter from both sides rather than 
only from above, as would be the case 
on the mainland. The trees must have 
taken seed at about the same time on 
the island—from the looks of the bigger 
ones, about two centuries ago. With no 


species having much of an initial advan¬ 
tage, they have grown together, stretch¬ 
ing upward in competitive unison. 

The town of Jersey Shore is screened 
from the river by a maze of islands 
through which we came one afternoon. 
We ended up in the middle of the largest 
group of people we were to meet on the 
river, 20 students splashing about with 
nets. They were members of a freshwater 
ecology class organized four years ago by 
William Graff, a biology teacher at the 
Jersey Shore Area High School. At that 
moment Graff was hip deep in the West 
Branch encouraging his students as they 
measured current velocity, took samples 
of water and soil for laboratory testing 
and collected aquatic plants and animals. 
He says he has been very pleased with the 
elective course his students are enrolled 
in; he feels it has better acquainted them 
and their parents with the river that flows 
past their community. 

Deb Waltz, a junior, had become thor¬ 
oughly soaked dragging a net through the 
shallows. “I am collecting organisms." 
she explained. 

“What kind?” 

“Whatever organisms I can catch." 

Waltz said that eventually she would 
like to be either a jockey or a veterinar¬ 
ian, but in the meantime freshwater ecol¬ 
ogy has been her best class. “I like any¬ 
thing alive, and I've found out about all 
sorts of things living in the river that I 
didn’t know about.” she said. 

Each year, said Graff, his students are 
finding that the river has become more 
wholesome, less polluted and less acid. 
In consequence, life forms are more nu¬ 
merous and varied. Recently, for the first 
time in decades, trout rejoined the com¬ 
munity of organisms in this stretch of 
the West Branch. 

Since the mid-19th century. Williams¬ 
port has been the West Branch metrop¬ 
olis. It is now a city of 38,000. For a 
time after the Civil War it was the log¬ 
ging capital not only of the Susquehanna 
but of the nation. 

Now Williamsport has turned to oth¬ 
er industry and because of repeated 
flooding it has more or less turned its 
back on the river. Only marginal enter¬ 
prises are still located directly on the 
river. These and the rest of the city are 
separated from it by high flood walls and 
levees. From canoe level, the effect is sim- 
continued 
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ilar to running between canyon walls. It 
is hard to see much of Williamsport or 
get into it. Fortunately, we had only one 
bit of business to transact in the city—fill¬ 
ing our water jugs. By and by we came 
to one of the less precipitous embank¬ 
ments. climbed it. crossed a railbed and 
descended through the green briers into 
the backyard of an elderly South Wil¬ 
liamsport resident who was watering his 
garden. When we explained ourselves, he 
was very cooperative and enthusiastic. 
"Mother. Mother." he called to his wife. 
“Come out here. Here's a fellow and his 
daughter who have paddled a canoe all 
the way from above Clearfield. They're 
going to use our water." 

"Clearfield." said the lady after she 
had come out of the house and heard 
the story for herself. "When we were in 
Florida we met a lovely couple from 
Clearfield. Their name was Hadley, or 
maybe Halsey. Do you know them?" 

"Actually we live around Gettysburg." 
I said. "We just passed through Clear¬ 
field and didn't have a chance to talk to 
many people." 

"You drove all the way up there to 
come down the river?” said the lady. 
“How fast do you go? Would you like 
some ice cubes in your jugs?" 

"About 20 or 25 miles a day. Thanks, 
but the ice would just melt. All we need 
is something wet." 

“You must have been in some wild 
country. Where did you get your water?" 

"Up until now mostly from springs. 
Right out of the mountain. Just like old 
times.” 

Though we had feared the worst. Wil¬ 
liamsport. to its credit, does not foul the 
river. The water remains clear and the 
•acid has been all but dissipated. In fact, 
this lower section is the most vital in 
terms of aquatic life. One morning, from 
her vantage point in the bow. Lyn count¬ 
ed 103 of what she classified as “really 
big fish." Most of them w ere suckers and 
bass, perhaps 14 inches long. 

Below Williamsport the major high¬ 
ways bypass the flood plain. Some coun¬ 
try roads meander along the north bank, 
connecting villages that were built in the 
I8ih century, prospered in the 19th and 
have long since become stable in si/e and 
expectations. The scene on that side is 
pastoral and antique. On the other bank 
it is still wild as the river beats against 
the last of the big Appalachian ridges— 


Bald Eagle Mountain. Surprisingly, the 
lower river still has some respectable 
white water. It is not created by pitch 
and speed as in the highlands, but by 
sheer power. As the current is forced 
through narrow interisland channels, 
some heavy standing waves are created. 
There is no need for maneuvering since 
these are straight, deep shots. It is a mat¬ 
ter of getting set. more or less like riding 
a bucking horse. 

All along the lower river are convinc¬ 
ing signs of how strong and savage it is: 
the remains of a railroad bridge crumpled 
casually like a cheap toy. gaping cuts in 
the bank, the front quarters of a Chevro¬ 
let wedged high in a tangle of current- 
blasted oak. There arc very good reasons 
for Williamsport and other communities 
to have stepped gingerly away from this 
river, and for fortifying themselves 
against it. Yet. at least for the visitor, if 
not for permanent residents, there is 
something grand about its power and la¬ 
tent savagery. 

The West Branch is truly a wild river, 
though not of the picture-postcard va¬ 
riety. It has never been pampered, pro¬ 
tected by legislative acts, or guarded by 
park rangers. We have had at it ferocious¬ 
ly for the better part of two centuries. 
We have taken our best shots. We have 
used and abused it as wc have few big riv¬ 
ers. It has been scarred and tainted by 
what wc call civilization, but it has not 
succumbed. It has survived because of 
its great powers of resistance. It has held 
us at bay. defended its own wildness. To 
personify, perhaps outrageously, the 
West Branch is a river of great integrity, 
and that is why I have always admired it 
so much. 

Boiling around Bald Eagle Mountain, 
still demanding that people and (heir 
works keep a respectful distance, it pow¬ 
ers down to Northumberland and joins 
the Susquehanna, a more sluggish river, 
for the final run to the sea. 

By chance we finished our trip on the 
eve of the stern paddler's 50th birthday. 

"What a hell of a way to end the first 
50 years," I said. 

"And begin the second 50." Lyn said. 

"Let's make a date for 2027." I said. 
"I may get hung up on a rock or a hard 
place, but you come back and check out 
the West Branch. You can tell me about 
it later." 

"I'll be there." Lyn said. eno 
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een us and them 


And the price 


the jeans with the fancy 
stitching on the back are the 
world's best-selling jeans. 
Fancy stitching—fancy price 
tag. The jeans on the right 
are JCPenney Plain Pockets. 
They cost $10.00. Which 
would you rather have? A 
half-cent s worth of stitching 
on your pocket, or some 
extra money in your pocket. 
Available in denim and 
new Denim Extra. 

Plain Pockets Jeans 
only at 

JCPenney 


Also through the catalog 




A BROKE SCOT HAS A HIGH OLD FUNG 
GOLFING WITH AN AUTOCRATIC ARMOUR 


When I came lo America from Scotland 
in February 1948. I was 30 years old. a 
crack amateur golfer and not a complete 
stranger lo opulence or autocratic pow¬ 
er. I had spent seven years in the British 
army; I had been a guest of the Duke of 
Bucclcuch on the Scottish border: I had 
visited the Gaekwar of Baroda and the 
Maharajah of Indore in India: I had dined 
at the viceregal lodge in New Delhi as 
the guest of Field Marshal Archibald 
Wavell. then the Viceroy of India. 

But because the power and wealth in 
those places was subdued rather than 
flaunted, the ostentation of the Boca Ra¬ 
ton Hotel in Florida and the power wield¬ 
ed there by the famed old golf pro 
Tommy Armour astounded me. Armour, 
a lean, silver-haired Scotsman who had 
been one of the best golfers in the world 
in the late ’20s and early '3()s when he 
won the U.S. and British Opens and the 
PGA Championship, now reigned 
supreme as the resident golf pro at 
Boca Raton. I went to Boca at Ar¬ 
mour's invitation because of his boy¬ 
hood friendship with my father. 

When I drove up to the front en¬ 
trance of the hotel. Armour, who 
was then 52. was there, accompa¬ 
nied by three uniformed doormen. 
"Pete." he ordered, “take my 
friend’s car. Joe, get that golf bag 
round to the shop. Bill, go down to 
the Cabana Club and tell them we’re 
ready for lunch.” 

I was led through the lobby to 
the back of the hotel, where we sat 
down at what was obviously the best 
table in the golfers’ grillroom. In a 
matter of seconds we were surround¬ 
ed by waiters, each of whom tried 
to be first to offer his services to nty 
host. 

During lunch, w hich Armour or¬ 
dered with a flair that would have 
put Lucius Beebe to shame. I was in¬ 
formed that after the repast Tommy 
and I would play two pro-am cham¬ 
pions from Chicago. I protested that 


1 could not play in w hat 1 assumed would 
be a money round because I had no mon¬ 
ey. Armour gave me a w ithering look and 
said. "We’ll take care of the bets. You 
just play." 1 marveled at his confidence 
in somebody he had never seen swing a 
club and said so. Once again he gave me 
a pitying look and said. “You think I 
came up the Clyde on a banana boat? I 
talked to a mutual friend last night. You 
can play. Even if you can’t. I’ll beat these 
turkeys by myself." 

As it turned out. even though l shot a 
creditable 72. he did. Our opponents had 
a better ball of 68, four under par. But Ar¬ 
mour shot 66 on his own ball, and we 
won the first nine, the back nine and the 
match. 

Back in the golf shop. Tommy grunt¬ 
ed a word of appreciation for my round 
but added. “How r do you expect to be 
able to play well with the damned gar¬ 
den rakes you have in your bag? Here 
are some good clubs!" He threw me a 
box of Tommy Armour MacGregor 
woods and irons and dumped my old 
clubs in a trash barrel. The only club he 
let me keep was a putter I had been giv¬ 
en at Carnoustie in 1931. when I was 14 
years old. It had been a gift from Jose Ju- 
rado. the tiny Argentinian who bogeyed 
the last two holes that year, thereby al¬ 
lowing Armour to win the British 



Open—a turn of events that enraged the 
Prince of Wales, who was J urado's friend 
and was scheduled to present the trophy 
to the winner. 

More indicators of the esteem in 
which Armour was held at Boca Raton 
quickly followed. At the back of the golf 
shop there was a small lounge that sep¬ 
arated the shop from the main grillroom. 
An invitation to sit around the rectan¬ 
gular table there and listen to Armour 
talk was much prized, and woe betide 
the man who failed to show proper re¬ 
spect. That first day I was at Boca, every 
chair but one was taken. Tommy was well 
into one of his stories, everyone listen: 
ing in silent reverence, when the door 
opened and a tall, dignified man walked 
in. He sensed at once that he had en¬ 
tered at a wrong moment, and he stood, 
waiting respectfully, until the story was 
finished. Then, at a signal from Armour, 
he quietly sat down. I found out later 
that he was the chairman of the board 
of Republic Steel. 

When the story-telling session was 
over. Tommy invited me to dinner at his 
home in Delray. We were greeted at the 
door by his wife, who welcomed me as 
if I were a friend of long standing. If it is 
possible lo feel at home in the first two 
minutes in a strange house. I did. 

Armour suggested we shower. As wc 
left the living room he said to his 
wife. “Ten minutes, honey." 

We had showered and were tow¬ 
eling off. in all our male glory, when 
the bathroom door opened and Mrs. 
Armour walked in with two Scotch- 
and-waters on a silver tray. Tommy 
picked his watch off the chair and 
said. “You're two minutes late—l 
said 10 minutes." 

Without a trace of embarrass¬ 
ment. Mrs. Armour put the drinks 
down on the table and left. Tommy, 
noting my acute discomfort, laughed 
and said. "She’s seen naked men be¬ 
fore—what do you think is so spe¬ 
cial about you?" 

As I was leaving later that night. 
Armour’s parting words were. "Be 
at the hotel at 10:30 tomorrow 
morning. I’ve got to introduce you 
to my friend Karl in the lobby." 
This cryptic statement meant noth¬ 
ing to me. but the experiences of 
the day had convinced me that I 
should ask no questions. 

Promptly at 10:30 the next morn¬ 
ing I was again met by Armour at 
continued 



Only Real 
the natural cigarette 
can taste so rich 
yet be low tar. 


Follow your taste to Real. 


Your cigarette enhances its flavor 
artificially. All major brands do. Real does 
not. We use only the finest tobacco blend 
and add nothing artificial. Nothing. 


Of course, the menthol in Real 
Menthol is fresh, natural. Not synthetic. 
You get a rich and round and deep taste. 

A total taste that satisfies. Yet it’s low tar. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Only 9 mg. tar. 

©1977 R. J. Reynolds Tobocco Co. 






A camera can explore the world in 
ways your eyes can t, stopping action 
that's just a blur, bringing the distant up 
close, capturing fine detail you might 
miss But the camera isn't an end in itself. 

It s only as creative as 
the photographer \ 

behind it 

The Canon AE-1 can j £ ^ 

make you a more ere- 
ative photographer be- | 
cause it gives you 1 ^ 

almost total creative ^ 

freedom through com- Ml \ 
plete exposure automa- c Qt 

tion.To use it. you just 
focus and shoot You 
simply forget you re using a camera and 
instead start creating beautiful photo¬ 
graphs And with this kind of direct op¬ 
eration comes a versatility that's limited 
only by your imagination 

With the AE-1 s unique Power Winder 


A. you have the option of motorized film 
advance so you're ready for every shot, or 
sequence photography of every move 
your subject makes, at up to two frames 
per second. And the Speedlite 155A elim¬ 
inates flash mistakes 

A • forever, because it sets 

the AE-1 s aperture 
7 ' and shutter speed. 

_ Automatically. 

. J Both the AE-1 and its 
_ x I sister camera, the AT-1 
are capable of handling 
| almost any photo- 
v » graphic challenge, ac- 
cepting almost forty 
Canon interchangeable 
lenses and dozens of accessories. 

If you re interested in bringing your cre¬ 
ativity to life in pictures, you should be in¬ 
terested in the Canon AE-1 or AT-1. Both 
are very affordable. And both will bring you 
worlds of photographic satisfaction. 


Explore a tuarld of your ouin 
creation. 
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YESTERDAY continued 

the hotel entrance. This time, instead of 
walking through to the golf shop, we took 
a right turn into a lobby that housed half 
a dozen very fancy and very expensive 
stores. In the Boca Raton branch of one 
of New York's best men's clothing stores. 
Armour was effusively greeted by the 
manager. 

"Karl, old friend." said Armour, "this 
is my friend John Gonella. just arrived 
from Scotland. Fix him up. All he's got 
arc heavy tweeds and thick flannels. It's 
cold in Scotland." 

For the next 15 minutes I stood in 
wonderment as Karl strode from shelves 
to display cases to clothing racks, taking 
half a dozen shirts from one place, beau¬ 
tiful light linen slacks from another, and 
undershorts, socks, two sports coats and 
three cashmere sweaters from hither and 
yon. He put all these clothes into boxes 
and gave them to me w ith a friendly smile 
and the words. "No charge to Mr. Ar¬ 
mour's friends. I hope you will come see 
us again." 

Then Tommy marched me out of the 
store and back to the golf shop. "Now 
you can play in Florida in comfort." lie 
said, "instead of sweating your guts out. 
Wear the white shirt with the blue 
slacks—you'll look real sharp." And I 
should have. The only thing that Karl 
had forgotten to do was take off the price 
tags. When I read them. I nearly fainted. 

A couple of days later, before our dai¬ 
ly match with the two Chicagoans. 
Tommy took ntc down to the Cabana 
Club for lunch. There, by the pool, we 
joined a group of perhaps six people, who 
were also Armour's guests. After drinks 
and what seemed to me a Lucullan lunch. 
Tommy called for the check. He took a 
look at it and growled to the waiter. "This 
is too damned high for me to pay. Car¬ 
los. you see that black-haired guy sitting 
at the end of the pool with the blue 
robe—the one with the three women? 
Give him this check and tell him old Tom 
is a bit short today." 

The waiter, to whom this routine was 
obviously not new. walked to the end of 
the pool, bent over the black-haired guy 
with the blue robe and handed him the 
check. Almost immediately the man 
turned around with a big smile, waved 
his hand and yelled. "O.K.. Tommy, no 
problem—I'll take care of it." I got the 
waiter's attention as we were leaving the 
Cabana Club, and he told me that the 
bill was S118. including tip. 

The following afternoon. Tommy and 

continued 
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Just about everything that grows in 
your yard is going to look better when it’s 
fed. And you don't have to know much 
about your trees, shrubs and flowers j 
to do it right. You don’t have to know ! 
much about fertilizers,either. 

We have a 
simple word for 
well-fed flowers,, 2 
shrubs and 
trees.ItVGrow.” 

Take flowers like marigolds 
and geraniums. The right 
fertilizer will give them the 
nitrogen, potassium and 
phosphorus they need to get 
you more blooms and 
brighter color. Ordinary soil 
by itself just can’t come up 
with the nutrition to do this. 

It needs some help. 

Here is where some 
people make it complicated. 

They tell you you have to use one 
thing for annuals, another for 
perennials and something 
else for roses. But that 
just isn’t so. 

Here at Scotts in Marys¬ 
ville,Ohio, we make one 
fertilizer you can use on all your 
flowers. And that includes 
seeds, seedlings and full- 
grown perennials. We simply 
call it Grow Flowers. 

You don’t have to use this 
fertilizer as often as some 
other brands. 

While most 
fertilizers are 
made to release 
their nitrogen 
right away, we 




make ours to release its nitrogen 
slowly. Your flowers get a good 
f eeding to start off with, then a 
little more week after week. 
This longer feeding is what 
b helps give you more blooms 
on your plants and bright- 
W er color too. (You look better 
dr when you eat regularly. And 
' so do your flowers.) 
mt . A$ you can see from the 
' boxes below, we also have 
some simple ways to take care 
of your shrubs and trees, acid- 
loving plants and trans- 
plants. The nutritional 
■- ingredients in each of these 

are in correct proportion to 
theiruse. (Flowers need more 
of one thing, trees more of 
another.) 

They’re all safe to use if 
you just do what it says on the 
package. Like every fertilizer we 
make, each one has our special 
slow-release formula for 
a balanced, prolonged feeding 
and slow even growth. 

We tested all these fertiliz¬ 
ers ourselves so we know j ust 
what they can do. They will 
give you healthy looking 
plants and better growth and 
that’s a promise. 

You’ll find our guar¬ 
antee right there on every box. 
It says,“If for any reason you 
are not satisfied with results 
after using this product, you are 
entitled to get your money 
back. Simply send us evi¬ 
dence of purchase and we 
will mail you a 
refund check 
promptly.” 

We made that 
simple too. 



YESTERDAY continued 


Speakers 

Bureau 



Nothing brightens up an 
audience like a star from the 
world of sport. And the 
Sports Illustrated Speakers 
Bureau has 2000 of them 
ready to sparkle at sales 
meetings, award dinners, 
conventions, store openings 
or wherever else the color 
and excitement of sports 
can help you shine. 

For more information contact 
Keith Morris, Director; 

SI Athletes Service Program 
and Speakers Bureau, 

Time & Life Bldg., New York, 
N.Y 10020. (212)556-3338 



I went to the grillroom for lunch before 
our fifth round against the Chicagoans. 
As we sat down. Tommy asked, "You 
ever meet Hagen?" I allowed as how I 
had watched the great Walter play in the 
British Open several times when I was a 
schoolboy but had never met him. 
"Toby," Tommy called to the bartender, 
“get me Hagen on the phone. Detroit 
Athletic Club—last stool at the left end 
of the bar. And bring us a phone.” 

Two minutes later our phone rang. Ar¬ 
mour picked it up and said, “Hello, you 
old has-been. There’s a friend of mine 
here from Scotland l want you to meet. 
Waller Hagen—John Gonclla." And he 
handed me the phone. I can't remember 
the details of the conversation, except 
that Hagen asked me to challenge Ar¬ 
mour on his behalf for $1,000. or any 
multiple thereof. When I relayed this 
challenge. Tommy laughed and snorted. 
“Can’t hit his hat. never could, as far as 
I'm concerned." But 1 sensed the deep af¬ 
fection and respect that he felt for his 
old friend and rival. 

On the 1st hole of that fifth round I 
was given a wonderful example of Ar¬ 
mour's knowledge and mastery of the 
game. I had hit my second shot to the 
green the only way I knew how—with a 
right-to-left draw. The ball came to rest 
about 15 feet to the right of the stick. 
Tommy must have sensed that 1 felt pret¬ 
ty satisfied with the shot, because he 
walked over to me and said, "Why the 
hell do you play dumb shots?" Startled. 
I replied. “What's so dumb about a shot 
that gives me a fair chance at a three?” 

“Is there a sand trap on the left of the 
green?” 

“No.” 

“Is there a sand trap at the front of 
the green?” 

“No.” 

“Is there a sand trap on the right of 
the green?" 

"Yes." 

“That’s why you played a dumb shot. 
Watch." 

He dropped three balls on the fairway. 
The first one. which he hit left-to-right. 
landed three-quarters of the way up an 
embankment in front of the green and 
bounced on. The second one he hit dead 
straight at the flag. It. too, fell short and 
ran up on the green about six feet from 
the hole. The third ball he hit with a right- 
to-left draw on the same line that I had 
hit mine. Only, he hit it a fraction fat. 
That ball also hit three-quarters of the 


way up the embankment—except that in 
this case, the embankment was a sand 
trap. 

“See what I mean, you dummy?" 

All the time this lesson was going on. 
one of our Chicago millionaires, who 
seemed less in awe of Armour than any¬ 
body else at Boca, was yelling. “Come 
on. Maestro, save your sermons for the 
practice tec—we’re playing for money!" 

For three more days, my wonderment 
growing with every round, our foursome 
teed off at noon. On the second-to-last 
day 1 holed a 30-footer at the 17th for a 
birdie to win the hole. Armour, standing 
on the other side of the green, took off 
his big straw hat and swept it in an ex¬ 
aggerated bow in my direction. I turned 
to Muggins, the caddie who had been 
with Armour for a thousand years, and 
asked, “Whal deserved that? That’s not 
the first birdie I've made." Muggins, who 
was well up in years and had few', if any. 
teeth, mumbled. "Damn well should take 
’is hat off—you just saved 'im seven hun- 
nerd and fifty,” I thus learned for the 
first time in seven rounds what the bet 
was. We were playing for $250 Nassaus, 
with automatic two-down presses. At 
that early stage of my American golfing 
experience. I didn't even know what a 
Nassau or a press was. But I had an idea 
of how much $250 was. and I also knew 
it was about $250 more than 1 had in 
the world. 

After our eighth and last round. Tom¬ 
my asked all of us to dinner in one of Del¬ 
ray's best restaurants. After more than a 
few belts and an excellent meal, he an¬ 
nounced that he was paying the bill out 
of his half of w hat we had won. He also 
handed me his personal check for $875. 
"That's your half." he said. I was new to 
America and its golfing customs, had nev¬ 
er played for more than two shillings and 
sixpence a round and had been the lucky 
recipient of more hospitality and unde¬ 
served booty than I had ever dreamed 
of. I tried to refuse the check. 

“John, how much money do you have 
in your pocket right now?" Armour 
asked. Embarrassed, I mumbled, “Two 
dollars and some change." 

"Well, let me tell you something." he 
said. "That check, which is half of what 
you helped w in the last eight days, comes 
off the top of millions of dollars—maybe 
even more than that, if the insurance 
business has been good the last week. 
Stick it in your pocket, and shut up.” 

J did both. 
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IF YOU’RE GOING TO DO SOMETHING, DO IT RIGHT. 

,2 p For professional results, turn that grass crop of yours over to a Cadet" 

V | r Lawn Tractor this year. 

._ jJJ / Even an acre or more is second nature to International Harvester power 

lawn products, as tough and dependable as their well-earned reputation. 
You’ll have eight horses to make the job feel all downhill. A crisp even 
lA cut, wide as a yardstick. All-season versatility. Parts and service back-up. 

HDK* See one in person at an IH dealer. For a beautiful lawn, it’s a 

V* ” y beautiful investment. 

It — * Free Carden Cloves like these while supplies last Jusi visit a participating IH dealer lot a product demo 

FOR PROFESSIONAL RESULTS, TRUST A SEASONED HAND. a 
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Whatever your game 
-—■" play it better! 


,— Baseball: Pitching The 

Motion stance pump. kick, follow 

vhtough • Cwnw wn • MM8 

ing lhe basic pitches • Selling up 
the ballet 

.— Basketball Defenses UCLA 
system and Zone • How lo shool • 
The peileci bee\hiow • How to wotk 
ihe shuttle • One-on-one 

_ Fly Fishing Line, leaders and 

knots • Learning lo asl • Nymph 
I'Shmg • Strategy or the stream • 
Dry 'lies • Basic stream entomology 

_ Football: Defense Funda 

menials • Posmons interior line¬ 
man. end. imebackei secondary • 
Team alignments • Developing a 
coordinated game plan 

_ Football: Quarterback 

Building strength, ball handling 
skill. Hand oils • fakes* The 
passes • Play e*ecuiion • Reading 
delenses • Using Time held posi¬ 
tion wealher right 


_ Goll The game and the course 

• Characteristics ol woods and 
irons • Gf'O Mtng stance • Mas¬ 
tering pilch and chip shots • Con¬ 
trolling yout putter 

__ ice Hockey Basic rules and 
eguipmenl • Skating • Learning 
slick handling • Puck control • The 
scoring dnve shooting • Delense • 
Checking • Goal lending 

_ Judo History • Grips • 

Throws • Hold down techniques • 
Chokes • Atmiocks • How lo tali • 
Judo lerms and ranks 

_ Skin Oiving and Snorkeling 

Where io start • Basic watermanship 

• How lo select, til pul on gear • 
Surface and diving skills • Rescue • 
First Aid • Drownprootmg 

_ Small Boal Sailing Lan¬ 
guage ol sailing • How to choose a 
class • Sailing to windward and 
leeward • Jibing with a spinnaker • 
Sailing a planing hull • Sailing out 
ot a capsite 


- Soccer Ban skills kicking re 

ceiving. heading, dribbling, throw 
ms • Tackling • Goal keeomg • 
team formations • Position play 

— Tennis The gnp • The strokes 
lorehand. backhand, volley • Serv 
mg • Smart nel play • Winning 
strategy m doubles angles. mue« 
doubles 

— Track: Field Events The 

events step-by-step • long |ump io 
lavelm • Training lo' your even! • 
Anatynng Itaws • Sharpening 
timing 

- Track: Running Events 

Equipment • Training • Selling 
goals • Spnnling • Hurdling • Mid¬ 
dle and long distance running . 
Mrarm-ups • Weigh: training 

- Training with Weights 

Budding neck and shoulders • Am s 
• Chest • Back • Waist • Legs • 
Training programs • Sports applica 
lions* Equipment 


- Volleyball Learning me 

basics • Chesi pass ■ The Stlup • 
Underhand pass • The spike bine* 
and serve • Team strategy • Training 
drills • Rules 

PLUS other volumes now 
available: 

_ Badminton 

— Curling 


- Oog Training 

- Football: Oltense 

-Handball 

— Horseback Riding 
- Powerboating 

— Skiing 
- Squash 

- Swimming and Diving 

— Table Tennis 


MAIL TO: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY • PO BOX Vi, 


VEQ Please send me the Sports Illustrated books in 
I Lw quantities indicated at just S4 95 each. I un¬ 
derstand that if not completely satisfied. I will receive refund 
for any book returned within 10 days 

i enclose $_for_books, plus 

50? handling and postage ;j Check □ Money Order 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE ZIP_ 

RO 400 PHILADELPHIA PA IftOt eincnfi 


THE DO-IT-THIS-WAY BOOKS FROM 

Sports Illustrated 


Learn from the best! Put your game in the hands of America's top 
teachers—championship coaches and athletes, knowledgeable writ¬ 
ers. Easy-to-follow Sports Illustrated books combine no-nonsense 
text with the kind of clear-cut photographs and diagrams that make 
learning last. Recommended conditioning programs competi¬ 
tion- tested tactics secrets, tips and insights from the masters, 
it's all here and guaranteed to improve your game—or your money 
back. Pick youi sport and see for y outsell Mail coupon today! 


nd Snorkeli, 











FOR T HE RE CORD 

A roundup of tho week April 24-30 


PRO basketball -NBA Gening 21 point* from re¬ 
verve Forward Alex English, the Bucts evened their 
senes with Denver at three games apiece with a 119-91 
win in Milwaukee. San Antonio wasn't looking for¬ 
ward to Game 6 in its scries with Washington at Cap¬ 
ital Centre—because the Spurs hadn't won at Land- 
over in two NBA seasons. They still haven’t. The 
Bullets took the game 103-100 and the series to ad¬ 
vance to Ihe semifinal* against Philadelphia Wash¬ 
ington then grabbed a 1-0 lead in a 122-117 overtime 
victory in the best-of-seven playolf. Defending cham¬ 
pion Portland, which lost 100-98 at Seattle, faced elim¬ 
ination at 3-1. but stayed alive Sunday with a 113-89 
win despite playing without Bill Walon. Lloyd Seal 
and Bob Gross, all out with injuries for the rest of the 
playoffs. 

BOWLING— DONNA ADAMEK defeat.-d Pat Costello 
by 15 pins to win the $25,000 WPBA Rockford (III.) 
Classic. 

BOXING— In a 10-round nonlillc fight. ROBERTO DU¬ 
RAN. Ihe world lightweight champion, won a unan¬ 
imous decision over Adolfo Viruet in Madison Square 
Garden (page 71). 

ALEXIS ARGLELLO. the WBC super-featherweight 
champion, knocked out Rey Tam in the fifth round 
in Los Angeles. Arguello has a 54-3 record, with 44 
knockouts. 

DIVING— PHIL BOGGS won ihe men's three-meter 
springboard to lead the U.S. to a 58-30 defeat of the So¬ 
viet Union in a dual meet in Cleveland KENT VOS- 
LER took the men's 10-mctcr and IENN1 CHANDLER 
the women's three-meter IRINA KALININA won the 
women's 10-mcier for the only Soviet victory Ipage 24). 

GOLF— Gary Player failed in his attempt to win his fourth 
consecutive PGA tournament as LON HINKLE shot a 
17-undcr-par 271 to take the $200,003 New Orleans 
Open Player was tied for fifth, six strokes back 

SAM SNEAD. 65. and GARDNER DICKINSON. 50. 
won the $400,000 Legend* of Golf Tournament in Aus¬ 
tin a* Snead birdied the last three holes The pair shot a 
best-ball 17 under par of 193 to defeat Kcl Nagle. 57. 
and Peter Thomson. 48. of Australia by one stroke (page 


JANET COLES made a birdie pull on he third hole of 
a sudden-death playoff with Gloria Ehrel and Hollis 
Stacy to win her first LPGA tournament, the $75,000 
Lady Tara Classic in Atlanta. 


HARNESS RACING— Notching his 37th sub-lwo-mm- 
ute mile, RAMBLING WILLIE ($4.20), Bob Earring- 
ton driving, won the $50,000 Bret's Star Pace at the 
Meadow lands. The 1:57V) mile enabled Willie to lie 
Albatross for the most two-minute miles in a career 

HOCKEY— NHL: In the seventh game of the Toronto- 
I slanders scries. Rightwinger Canny McDonald re¬ 
deemed himself for 3 missed shot that cost the Maple 

Leafs Game 5. At 4:13 in overtime—the third of the 
series—McDonald scored on a 20-footer that sent ihe 
Leafs to Montreal for the semifinals. The Canadicns 
won their series with Detroit 4-1. The last time Phil¬ 
adelphia met Buffalo in postseason play, the Flyers 
won in six games and went on to take the 1975 Stan¬ 
ley Cup. This time the Flyers won in five games, beat¬ 
ing the Sabres 4-2 and dropping Buffalo's record in 
the Spectrum to I -21 - 3 (page 86). 

WHA. Quebec wrapped up its best-of-seven quarter¬ 
final playoff scries by defeating Houston 11-2. The 
confident Nordiqucs then took on the New England 
Whalers, whom they had beaten four straight in regular- 
season play, in the first game of the semifinals. But 
the Whalers prevented league scoring leader Marc Tar- 
dif (154 points) from getting any shots on goal and 
beat Quebec 5-1. 

HORSE RACING— ALYDAR ($2.20). a l-to-10 favor¬ 
ite with Jorge Velasquez up. won the $119,000 Blue 
Grass Stakes by 13 lengths. The Calumet Farm 3-ycar- 
old covered the I'/»miles In I 49V) (page 28). 

SOCCER— NASL Jeff Bourne scored both goals as Dal¬ 
las handed second-place Washington its first loss in 
six games, 2-0. In the West. Peter Anderson had his 
second hat rrick of Ihe season to lead San Diego lo a 
5-3 win over Portland. Chicago lost 1-0 to Minnesota. 
Tulsa gave Memphis its fifth loss in as many games. 2-0. 
as Forward Bill Sautter scored both goals. 

ASL: Cleveland's Tony Tisclj scored an unassisted 
goal at nine minutes into overtime as the Cobras de¬ 
feated the Indy Daredevils 1-0, Cleveland is tied for 
first with New York in the East, In the Western 
Division. California moved into first place as Andy 
Chapman scored the second and third goals in a 3-1 
win over Sacramento. Los Angeles defeated Southern 
California 2-4). 

TENNIS—HAROLD SOLOMON won the $250,000 Alan 
King Classic in Las Vegas after Corrado Haraz/utti 
was forced to retire during the second set because of 
stomach pains, with Solomon leading 6-1.3-0. 


WTL First-place Boston rallied to defeat San Diego 
27-26. and then beat Golden Gate 31-15. CHRIS 
EVERT of Los Aigclcs defeated Virginia Wade 7-6. 
and teamed with TRACY AUSTIN to down Manse 
Kruger and liana Kloss 6-4 as the Strings beat Gold¬ 
en Gate 28-23. Esert is undefeated this season. RENE 
RICHARDS teamed with MARTY RIESSEN lo de¬ 
feat Ray Ruffels and JoAnne Russell 6-1, as New Or¬ 
leans crunched theApple* 25-18. 

TRACK a FIELD— VILLANOVA won five events at 
the Penn Relays in Philadelphia, repenting its per¬ 
formances of 196S. '69 and '70 Ipage 80) 

WEIGHT LIFTING— SERGEI RAKHMANOV of the So¬ 
viet Union set a world record of 442 pounds in the 
snatch for super heavyweights in Kiev. KHRISTO 
PLACHKOV of Bulgaria held Ihe previous record of 
440.92. 

MILEPOSTS— HIRED: DICK VITALE. 37. as coach of 
the Detroit Pistons, replacing interim Coach Bob Kauff¬ 
man. Vitale, who was a former coach at the Univer¬ 
sity of Detroit, signed a three-year contract. 

OBTAINED: By the Houston Oilers from the Tampa 
Bay Buccaneers, the No I NFL draft pick that the Oil¬ 
ers will use to acquire Henman Trophy winner EARL 
CAMPBELL. In r:tum, the Buccaneers got Tight End 
Jimmy Giles, pirn Houston's first- and second-round 
picks this year and its third and fifth selections next 
season. 

SYNDICATED: The 1977 Hamhletoman winner and 
Harness Horse of the Year GREEN SPEED for $3,2 
million, a record lor a trotter. Beverly Lloyds' 4-ycar- 
old bay. who has set or tied IS world records and 
earned more than 5700.000. will be retired to Pine Hol¬ 
low Stud Farm after the 1978 season 

DIED: All-America guard, pro lineman and foot¬ 
ball coach HEARTLEY (Hunk) ANDERSON. 79. m 
West Palm Beach Fla. A defensive specialist said to 
have devised the red dog and the safety blitz. An¬ 
derson succeeded Knutc Rocknc at Notre Dante 11931 ■ 
33) and later coached at St. Louis. Michigan. North 
Carolina Slate, and Cincinnati. Anderson also was the 
line coach of the Detroit Lions (1939) and co-coach 
of the Chicago Bean (1943-451 
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FACIES II N THE CROWD 


H 



NIKKI GIANULIAS 

Vsluxi. Caiii 

Rolling six consecutive 
strikes. Nikki. 18. a fresh¬ 
man ai Solano Communi¬ 
ty College, won ihe 
International Intercolle¬ 
giate Women's Bowling 
Championships and a 
spot on the U.S. World 
Cup (cam. Nikki has a 
205 average this season. 



MICHAEL CARTER 

Dauas 

Michael. 17, pul Ihe shot 
71' I VS" at the Texas Re¬ 
lays in Austin for the best 
in-state high school dis¬ 
tance this season. The 
6' 2". 243-pound Jeffer¬ 
son High junior threw the 
discus 191' 11" in a dis¬ 
trict meet, 5' S" off the 
Texas prep record. 



BLAINE WILLENBORG 

Miami Snout* Fla 

Winning his third consec¬ 
utive state tennis single* 
championship. Blaine. 
18. led Archbishop Cur¬ 
ley lo its second straight 
state title. Blaine has lost 
only one match during hi* 
four-year high school ca¬ 
reer—in the slate finals 
his freshman year. 



JULIE WOODCOCK 

SWANIMMOM. Pa. 

A junior at Ihe Univer¬ 
sity of Maine (Orono). 
Julie, 19. holds five New 
England swimming rec¬ 
ords: three in Ihe indi¬ 
vidual medley. 100 yards 
(1:01.43). 200 (2:11.14). 
400 (4:39.14): and in (he 
200- (1:56.09) and 500- 
yard (5:09.06) freestyle. 



MARK TATE 


A two-time all-state out¬ 
fielder, Mark. 18. hold* 
the Mississippi Valley 
Conference career record 
for stolen bases (68). A se¬ 
nior. Mark led Muscarine 
High lo the MVC cham¬ 
pionship in 1977. and has 
a .368 career bailing 
average 
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SPIRIT OF DETROIT 

Sir: 

Congratulations are due Larry Keith and 
Jerry Kirshenbaum for their excellent articles 
in the April 24 issue on the Tigers ( Roar? 
No. the Tigers Go “Tweety!”) and the Red 
Wings (Octopuses Were Flying). Along with 
the renovation of downtown Detroit, these 
two teams are symbolic of the new spirit that 
has put a dash of excitement into what was a 
depressing city. 

Ralph Houk deserves the accolades of the 
baseball world for his patience in constructing 
"the best young team in baseball." Maybe 
good young teams finish third, but by the time 
those blue seats have all been installed in 
Tiger Stadium, the Bird and the rest of the 
Battling Bengals will be walking ofT with a 
World Series. 

As for the Red Wings. Coach Bobby 
Kromm and General Manager Ted Lindsay 
have to be considered miracle workers. The 
Wings fell to the mighty Canadicns this year. 


but Detroit hockey fans will be throwing oc¬ 
topuses on the Olympia ice for years to come. 

Jtf-EREY E. PtCKHAM 
Birmingham. Mich. 

Sir: 

People who throw live octopuses onto the 
ice should stay away from hockey: obviously, 
they’ve been hit on the head by the puck once 
too often. 

Helen M. Burke 
S tockton. Cali'. 

Sir: 

Hats off to Jerry Green for his account of 
the rejuvenation of aging Tiger Stadium. 
Owner John E. Fetzer’s determination to keep 
the Tigers on the corner of Michigan and 
Trumbull is a tribute not only to the likes of 
immortals Cobb, Gehringer. Greenberg and 
Kaline. but also to the people of Detroit, who 
deserve better than a 29-mile trip to subur¬ 
bia to support their baseball team. 

Townsend Hoopes III 
Cedar Rapids. Iowa 


Sir: 

I grew up in the shadow of Tiger Stadium 
and never missed a Tiger game from ‘35 to 
‘48. After reading Jerry Green's story, I swear 
I could smell those great hot dogs grilling. 

Al Guzman 
Las Vegas 
Sir: 

While other teams are willing to overpay 
players in an attempt to win "instant" pen¬ 
nants. it is heartening to see a team that is con¬ 
tent to build the old-fashioned way—from its 
own farm system. When Detroit's turn comes 
to win the pennant, the victory will be ap¬ 
preciated that much more. 

Tom Middleton 
New Kingstown. Pa. 

Sir: 

How many times are you going to put Mark 
Fidrych on your cover? Your April 24 issue 
was for the birds! 

Stan W. Fryczynski 
Bayonne. N.J. 





JOE HALL’S KENTUCKY 

Sir: 

Congratulations to Barry McDermott for 
one “hail” of a feature on Kentucky’s cham¬ 
pionship season ( Forty Minutes to Glory. 
April 24). Those of us in North Carolina who 
live basketball in much the same way as Ken¬ 
tuckians can appreciate the constant pressure 
on coach and players because we are the ones 
who apply it. 

Unfortunately. Kentucky Coach Joe B. 
Hall's predicament is not unique. Gene Bar¬ 
tow would not put up with the living ghost 
of John Wooden at UCLA. Dan Devine found 
himself in a similar situation following in the 
footsteps of Ara Parseghian at Notre Dame 
until his team won this year's football 
championship. And pity the man who fol¬ 
lows Dean Smith. 

Reid Tuvim 
Chapel Hill. N.C. 

Sir: 

Never before have I seen the phenomenon 
of "pressure" so well expressed in writing. 

Pall J. Pupo 

Pittsburgh 

Sir: 

As a Kentuckian. I am very proud of the 
Wildcats and the job Coach Hall did this year. 


Hall was an example to others, especially to 
his players, that nothing worthwhile can be 
achieved without dedication, hard work and 
determination. I'm sure some of the other 
teams had more "fun.” but they didn’t win 
the NCAA title. I’m also sure the Wildcats 
had plenty of fun when they brought home 
the trophy. 

Jack Harris 
Elizabethtown. Ky. 

Sir: 

In his quest to emulate famed Kentucky 
Coach Adolph Rupp and win an NCAA ti¬ 
tle. Joe Hall found it necessary to become 
involved in recruiting violations, subject his 
players to militarylike discipline, publicly crit¬ 
icize them after sub-par performances and in¬ 
still in them an almost fanatical devotion to 
basketball and to winning. I. for one. would 
rather see a feature on a coach like Duke's 
Bill Foster, who can field a championship-cal¬ 
iber team without having to put college 
basketball so wildly out of perspective. 

Brent A. Torstrick 
Richmond 

JIMMY JACKSON'S RESPONSE 

Sir: 

In the last month or so. Herman Wciskopf 
and Bruce Newman have written articles on 


wrestling that have included me (After the 
Fall in Dixieland, March 20. and The Broth¬ 
ers Raised a Ruckus , April 24). I’d like to 
say that I was very displeased! In both ar¬ 
ticles I seem to be a villain. 

Weiskopfs article on Louisiana Stale’s 
wrestling program was not completely accu¬ 
rate. I beat George Atiyeh because I was a bet¬ 
ter wrestler, not because he made a "fresh¬ 
man’s error." 

In his article, Newman doesn't seem to un¬ 
derstand that I’m also a student and must 
attend school, so I was unable to go to the 
AAU championships in Ames. Iowa that 
week. I had wrestled two weeks earlier in the 
World Cup in Toledo, beating Soslan Andiev. 
the Olympic gold medalist and three-time 
world champion. 8-6. And one week later I 
beat Andiev in East Lansing, Mich, by a fall. 
So you see. 1 do wrestle around, but I wait 
for a tournament that I think is of national 
or world quality. I have beaten Erland van 
Lidth de Jeude and Greg Wojciechowski sev¬ 
eral times in the past, and I will do it again 
this summer in the World Games trials. That 
tournament will prove who is the best heavy¬ 
weight in the U.S. today. 

Jimmy Jackson 
Stillwater, Okla. 

continued 



The race in business 
starts every business morning. 

Are you ready every morning? 


The Wall Street Journal can make you 
one promise that no other business publica¬ 
tion of any size can make: 

The Journal gives you a head start in 
business every business morning. 

Every business morning. Because The 
Journal is the only national daily business 
publication. Monday through Friday, The 
Journal reports to its readers, “Here’s 
where your business world is today.” Not 
where the world was last week or two 
weeks ago or a month ago. Where it is 
today. 

So a reader of The Journal starts his 
or her business day knowing. On top of 
today’s business world.With business 


information, facts, insights that are up to 
the minute, reliable—and actionable today. 

And that’s what a businessman or a 
businesswoman with intelligence needs 
any day to move fast and to move out in 
front. 

TheWall Street Journal. Ahead start in 
business every business day. No other bus¬ 
iness publication „ ,n srum jm ivii. 

can make that -- . 

promise. Let 
us show you 4 
we can deliv¬ 
er on it. ; 


J 


TheWall Street Journal can help. 


Have The Journal delivered every business day. Six months, $26.One year, $49. Call 800-325-6400. (In Missouri, 800-342-6600.) 
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What 

“cigar experts” 
said when 
Qapitan broke 



“Tradition is what 
rules this business” they^ 
said. “Trying to be different 
doesn't work " But our craftsmen 
went ahead anyway and chose an 
exotic dark wrapper tobacco 
for Capitdn: imported African 
Cameroon. That’s why a Capitdn^ 5 
looks dark but smokes light 
Then Capitdn created a 
special imported filler blend 
to bring out the incredible _ /; „ 

mellowness of the Cameroon m‘ •? 
even more. That’s why a Capitdn tastes lightly 
rich instead of lightly bland. 

"The experts" felt only a cigar maker 
should determine the shapes. But Capitdn felt 
you’d like to look good with a cigar, too So we 
commissioned John Weilz, the world-famed 
men’s fashion designer, to give Capitdn a slim, 
trim look of its own. And then he designed a 
color-coordinated five-pack to complement 



Qapitan 

deHieros • 



Designer John Wen/ 


your clothes. (Nobody thought of that before.) 

We broke just about all the rules that ever 
existed .in the cigar business. 

Which is why we re the first successful new 
brand in our class in half a century. 

You can taste that success in a Capitdn No. 3. 

Gapitan 

Great taste. The only rule we didn’t break. 


ON BOARDS 

Sir: 

The sport of the '80s is here! We skate¬ 
boarders in Rochester. Mich, think your move 
to make “rad" O K. with dad was very "tasty’' 
(Super Rad Means O.K.. Dad. April 24). Keep 
up your interest in skateboarding, and we’ll 
yawn along with your golf articles (no offense. 
Dad!). SkatcBoardcr magazine is fine, but 
your coverage, in my opinion, will make the 
public more aware that skateboarding is an 
art and a sport, not a Saturday morning TV 
phenomenon. 

Chris Yandall 
Rochester. Mich. 

Sir: 

William Zinsser’s paean to skateboarding 
evokes this comment from a 33-year-old fe¬ 
male hot-wheels aficionado. All athletes be¬ 
come a bit more cautious with advancing 
years, but even Katharine Hepburn has been 
known to do a mean grapevine on her skate¬ 
board. I'm less likely to push myself to do 
high-risk maneuvers than I was in the good 
old days. But. believe me. I "go for it”—over 
30. female and all. Flowing into some fast 
turns in front of the Superdome or getting 
quickly and smoothly to various air termi¬ 
nals makes my traveling job as host for 
"Women in Sports" on the CBS Sports Spec¬ 
tacular even more fun. 

So. go for it yourself. Zinsser. Just wear 
gloves and pick a small hill at first. 

Chris Craft 
CBS Sports 
New York City 

ON FOOT 

Sir: 

Dr. George Sheehan's article On the Run 
hut in No Hurry (April 17 and 24) was a beau¬ 
tiful. realistic, stark picture of running. As a 
novice. I have experienced the loneliness and 
psychological barriers of running. Yet. there 
is something very contagious about getting 
in that extra lap or mile. 

Sheehan not only told why a person would 
want to run. but he also gave me hope that I 
might be able to increase my mileage and 
maybe even run 26 miles and 385 yards. 

WlLLIL LOWTHER 
Fowler, Colo. 

Sir: 

For those of us who have been running 
since the '60s. George Sheehan has emerged 
as our spokesman. His account of his expe¬ 
riences in the '76 and '77 Boston Marathons 
was a sheer joy to read. 

Rob Gardner 
Miami. Ariz. 

Sir: 

Dr. Sheehan expresses an attitude toward 
physical fitness that I hope will become as 
popular as running itself. With fitness come 
self-confidence and pride, qualities that 
Sheehan possesses and expresses so well. 

William Baker 
Southboro. Mass. 

continued 













New-for people with big 

responsibilities and a still 
limited income. 



OBK 


SESP 


IQ 






Our special 
Budget Policy. 


Like most young families you're on a 
budget. And there are some things you 
feel you can’t afford. 

You’d probably like to protect your 
family with whole life insurance, for exam¬ 
ple. Because it builds cash value. Because 
the premiums never increase. And 
because you never need to renew or 
convert it. 

But you may think the coverage your 
family needs is beyond your means. Not 
necessarily so with New York Life’s Series 
78 Budget Policy. 


This contract consists of both perma¬ 
nent whole life insurance and lower-cost 
term insurance in a special combination. 
Through a special dividend provision, the 
term portion would be converted to paid- 
up whole life as the years go by. 

Result: you can afford more life 
insurance initially and still enjoy the bene¬ 
fits of permanent cash-value insurance. 

Our Budget Policy—one of our Series 
78 policies with more for you. See your 
New York Life Agent for details soon. 


We guarantee 
tomorrow today. 


New York Life Insurance Company. 51 Madison Avenue. New York. New York 10010. Lite. Croup ant) Health Insurance. Annuities. Pension Plans. 
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How to shut out 
Athlete's Foot." 



of athlete's foot. 

Of course, a 
good defense 
against athlete's foot is applications 
of Dr. Scholl's Solvex Athlete's Foot 
Powder. It absorbs the moisture 
where fungus grows and helps pre¬ 
vent reinfection. 

"I always keep Dr. Scholl s 
Solvex handy now. Let's face it, a ball 
player depends on his feet. And who 
knows more about feet 
than Dr. Scholl's?" 


by Jim Palmer 

"When I use Dr. Scholl's Solvex" Athlete's 
Foot Products, my athlete’s foot doesn't even 
get to first base!' 

If you see it starting up, just apply 
Dr. Scholl's Solvex Ointment or Athlete's Foot 
Spray. Solvex kills fungi on contact. Helps 
control the itching, peeling and 
other irritations 




tSXSS athlete's 

athlete's 
foot 

spray 


athlete's 

foot SKLy 3? 
powder 
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Sir: 

Dr. Sheehan's grim depiction of distance 
running as some sort of masochistic ego-trip 
ritual is one that many of us who participate 
in the sport are not fully prepared to accept. 
Pain and the mystique of overcoming it are 
but one facet of the total experience of 
running, an experience that should make one 
feel belter, not worse. If Dr. Sheehan is 
suffering so much, perhaps he ought to pause 
at the top of the hill, sniff the wild flowers, 
enjoy the view and contemplate the long, hap¬ 
py run downhill. 

Charles King 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

Sir: 

One should not randomly criticize elderly 
physicians who keep their bodies in reason¬ 
ably good physical condition. This is an ad¬ 
mirable characteristic. However, reading Dr. 
Sheehan's article reminds me of Mark Twain’s 
description of a politician making a speech 
down around Aurora. Nev. The fellow had 
an inflated idea of his own accomplishments, 
and his speech could be only partially writ¬ 
ten up in the newspaper because the type¬ 
setter ran out of the capital letter /. 

Many of us physicians are frustrated ath¬ 
letes. and certainly there is no harm in doing 
as well as we can. However, to imply that 
completion of the marathon is a feat prac¬ 
tically equivalent to the Resurrection is 
somewhat wearisome. 

Robert R. McIvor.M.D. 

Livermore. Calif. 

Sir: 

The method of taking one's pulse described 
by Dr. Sheehan—that is. by grasping both 
carotid arteries simultaneously—is a risky 
practice that may lead to fainting, dangerous 
heart-slowing, etc. A safer technique is to 
lake the pulse of one carotid artery or—eas¬ 
ier yet—measure the radial pulse by placing 
the index and middle fingers across the wrist 
so that their tips arc on the thumb side of 
the hand. 

Rl IA Cydi lka 
Forest Park. III. 

ONE FOR POPCORN 

Sir: 

Concerning your reference to Bill Walton 
sitting in the stands eating popcorn and 
watching his teammates in the NBA playoffs 
{Why Is This Man Ealing Popcorn? April 
17). I resent the fact that you call popcorn 
junk food. It is in fact good food and good 
for you. It is only when you put tons of salt, 
seasoning and butter on popcorn that it takes 
on the aspects of junk food. 

Gary A. Freitas 
San Jose. Calif. 


For even faster service, phone toll-free 800-621 -8200 (in Illinois. 800-972-8302). 

Mail to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 541 N Fairbanks Court. Ocago. inmo-s606tl 

Subscription price in me u S Canada Puerto R‘CO and Car Dbean stands S25a year An otne'S. 

S35 a yea- 


Address editorial mail to Sports ILLUSTRATED, 
Time & Life Building. Rrxkefellcr Center. New 
York. New York. 10020 
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Follow the Canadian Superstar. 









Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


“B&H, 

Hike 
your 9 
sty/e." 
























